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BEATA  BEATRIX.  -  •  -  Tate  Gallery 

From  a  painting  by  Roasetti. 

Because  mine  eyes  can  never  have  their  fill 
Of  looking  at  my  lady's  lovely  face, 

I  will  so  fix  my  gaze 
That  I  may  become  bless'd,  beholding  her. 

(Dante  Alighieri, 
Translated  by  D.  G.  Roasetti), 
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A    DAY    WITH    EOSSETTI. 


HOT  July  day  of  1871.  The 
Chelsea  streets  refracted  the 
scorching  sunlight,  with  that 
peculiar  sultriness  common  to 
low  -  lying  districts  :  the  river 
flowed  with  a  metallic  glitter, 
and  no  cool  breath  was  wafted 
from  its  long  sleek  ripples,  to  temper  or  in- 
vigorate the  sweltering  air.  The  leaves  of  the 
London  plane-trees,  dulled  with  dust,  endured 
the  heat  with  a  perceptible  effort :  for  it  was 
now  between  ten  and  eleven  a.m.,  and  the  sun 
stood  high  in  heaven.  But  in  that  solid,  roomy, 
old-fashioned  dwelling.  No.  16,  Gheyne  Walk, 
with  its  **  look  of  equal  nobility  and  shabbiness," 
(known  as  Tudor  House  from  the  tradition  that 
it  had  been  a  nursery-house  for  Henry  VIIFs 
children),  there  was  no  suggestion  of  the  sol- 
stice. Its  beautiful  lime-trees,  yellow  with 
honeyed  blossom,  threw  depths  of  shade  across 
the  grassy  garden  :  its  windows  were  dark  with 
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midsummer  foliage.  It  was  as  deeply  secluded 
as  the  heart  of  a  wood  from  the  torrid  splendour 
of  the  heat  :  and  not  unreminiscent  of  some 
strange  and  tropic  wood,  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  its  out-door  inhabitants.  A  gorgeous 
peacock  trailed  his  tail  along  the  path  :  a  deer's 
antlers  jutted  between  the  lower  boughs  of  the 
trees.  An  armadillo  here,  and  a  kangaroo  there : 
a  wombat,  a  wallaby,  a  chameleon.  Owls  of 
every  sort  and  size,  parrakeets,  jackdaws,  and 
a  raven  disported  themselves  in  this  Paradise  of 
the  grotesque  :  and  as  for  rabbits,  hedgehogs, 
dormice,  squirrels,  and  other  ordinary  British 
animals, — only  to  mention  a  few, — they  were  so 
numerous  as  to  defy  description.  Never  did  a 
more  heterogenous  collection  of  fauna  exist, — 
outside  the  Zoological  Gardens — than  the  extra- 
ordinary menage  which  inhabited  the  spacious 
garden  grounds  of  16,  Gheyne  Walk. 

Meanwhile  the  master  of  these  furred  and 
feathered  folk  was  languidly  rising  and  dressing. 
The  whole  aspect  of  his  apartment  was  dark, 
almost  forbidding.  Thick,  dark  velvet  curtains 
covered  the  windows  :  heavy  hangings  were 
round  the  bed  and  on  the  walls.  An  enormous 
mantelpiece  of  carved  dark  oak  took  up  nearly 
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one  side  of  the  room  from  floor  to  ceiling  :  old 
black  picture-panels  enhanced  the  general  effect. 
One  would  hardly  have  believed  in  the  blaze  of 
sunshine  without,  or  in  the  magnificent  colour- 
sense  of  the  man  who  deliberately  surrounded 
himself  with  such  a  funereal  weight  of  shadow. 

Yet  Rossetti,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  was 
at  his  best  of  health,  of  prosperity,  and  with 
what  went  with  him  for  happiness :  he  was  free 
to  follow  his  bent  in  all  respects,  to  indulge  any 
whim,  whether  within  or  without  the  house. 
If  caprice  kept  him  up  at  night  untill  three 
o'clock  and  later :  if  insomnia,  or  indolence, 
prevented  him  rising  till  towards  noon,  as  now  : 
if  he  chose  to  fill  the  house  with  rare  china,  and 
the  garden  with  rampant  animals,  there  was 
none  to  say  him  nay.  Autocratic  by  nature 
and  habit,  he  was  at  present  autocratic  by  dint 
of  circumstance  :  and  in  every  respect  his  own 
master,  and  a  law  unto  himself. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  was  now  a  man  of 
forty-three,  —  rather  short,  distinctly  stout, 
good-looking  in  a  sense,  but  not  impressively 
so.  His  large  grey  eyes,  his  dark  brown  hair, 
his  dark  auburn  beard  and  moustache  conveyed 
but  little  intimation  of  his  Italian  origin :  still  less 
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did  his  badly-moulded  mouth  indicate  the  typical 
artist.     He  wore  spectacles  for  his  failing  sight, 
which    were    not    conducive   to   a   picturesque 
appearance  :    he  could   hardly   be   called   well- 
dressed,    though    his    attire   was    in    no   sense 
conspicuous.    His  movements  were  chiefly  slow 
and  heavy,  those  of  a  lounger,  **  like  a  seal  on 
a  sand-bank,"  as  a  too  candid  friend  had  put  it. 
In  short,  there  was  nothing  to  bear  witness  out- 
wardly  of  the   immense  reserve  fund  of  fiery 
vigour,    prodigious    personality,    and  dominant 
intellect   which   dwelt  within   this    many-sided 
genius.     It  would   never   have   occurred   to   a 
casual  observer  that  this  thickset,  heavy,  slug- 
gish-looking man  was  naturally  master  of  every 
company  in  which  he  found  himself :   a  **  genial 
despot,"   a  king   by   right,    a   born   ruler  over 
minds  in  other  respects  on  a  level  with  his  own. 
Hidden   forces   of  sovereignty  and  of  creative 
power,  smouldering  deeply  in  Rossetti's  breast, 
could  turn  him  at  times  into  a  volcano  of  en- 
thusiasm and  energy. 

Two  other  men  inhabited  Tudor  House  as 
sub-tenants :  Rossetti's  brother  William  Michael, 
and  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  while  George 
Meredith  also  lived  there  for  a  time.     None, 
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however,  was  what  may  be  termed  a  fixture. 
Swinburne  and  Meredith  had  each  his  own 
separate  sitting  room,  and  W.  M.  Rossetti  a 
bedroom  only.  Theoretically  the  party  met  at 
dinner  :  but  Swinburne  was  the  only  one  who 
was  fairly  punctual  to  this  arrangement.  As 
for  Rossetti  himself,  he  acted  in  all  things 
according  to  the  dictates  of  the  moment's  im- 
pulse :  and  took  his  meals  at  any  time  he  chose. 
His  household  arrangements,  though  far  from 
parsimonious,  were  thus  hardly  calculated  to 
promote  anything  beyond  comfort  **of  a  more 
or  less  otF-hand  kind."  To-day,  having  com- 
pleted his  careless  toilet,  he  passed  out  into  the 
adjoining  room,  which  he  called  the  breakfast- 
room.  Green  leaves  brushed  the  window  pane, 
and  sunlight  filtered  through  them :  a  large 
coloured  porcelain  chandelier,  which  had  once 
been  David  Garrick's,  somewhat  lightened  up 
the  general  effect :  and  from  the  lovely  avenue 
of  lime-trees  in  the  garden,  delicious  scents 
stole  in. 

Rossetti,  languidly  eating  a  lukewarm  meal, 
appeared  to  acquire  a  gradual  accession  of 
energy.  He  looked  through  his  morning's 
letters,  gave  the  most  casual  of  glances  at  the 
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newspaper — ^for  current  events  scarcely  had  the 
slightest  interest  for  him — went  down  into  his 
large  studio,  and  presently  strolled  into  the 
garden  to  play  with  the  animals. 

The  mulberries  were  ripening  upon  **  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Mulberry  Tree,"  the  neglected  gar- 
den intermingled  flowers  and  weeds  in  rank 
luxuriance  of  leaf  and  blossom,  the  uncut  grass 
lay  long  and  withering  under  July  rays;  and  the 
fierce  flood  of  noontide  glory  beat  down  between 
the  lime  branches. 

The  man  of  Southern  ancestry  gazed  around 
him  with  his  ill-sighted  eyes,  hungrily  drinking 
in  every  detail  of  luscious  colour  ;  the  **pure, 
light,  warm  green,"  which  of  all  colours  he  loved 
the  best,  was  tangible  and  consummate  in  the 
lime-leaves,  and  the  *' deep  gold  colour"  and 
"certain  tints  of  grey*'  secondarily  dear  to  him, 
were  conspicuous  in  the  dappled  play  of  light 
and  shadow.  Those  other  hues  which  he  had 
defined  as  **  shadowy  or  steel  blue,"  and  "brown, 
with  a  crimson  tinge"  were  present  to  his  regard 
among  the  crowd  of  tangled  flowers  in  their  rich 
abandon  of  growth  :  last  and  most  magnificent, 
the  scarlet  in  which  his  soul  rejoiced,  flamed  at 
him  in  the  splendour  of  great  poppies  here  and 


THE  DAT-DREAM.  -  lONiDEs  Collection,  South  Kensington. 
From  a  painting  by  Rosselti. 

Within  the  branching  shade  of  Reverie 

Dreams  even  may  spring  till  autumn ;  yet  none  be 

Like  woman's  budding  day-dream  spirit-fann'd. 
Lo !  tow'rd  deep  skies,  not  deeper  than  her  look, 
She  dreams  ;  till  now  on  her  forgotten  book 

Drops  the  forgotten  blossom  from  her  hand. 

(The  Day-Dream) 
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there,  half- wild  and  wholly  magnificent.  "Other 
colours"  he  had  announced,  **are  only  lovable 
according  to  the  relation  in  which  they  are 
placed  ; "  and  if  he  needed  them,  here  they 
were,  in  all  the  multitudes  of  midsummer. 

Almost  he  could  imagine,  in  the  great 
green  boughs,  some  Dryad  vision  beckoning  him 
with  slim  white  arms  :  almost  he  could  succumb 
to  an  illusion  of  some  lovely  lady  poised  among 
the  leaves,  as  in  his  own  picture.  The  Day-dream, 

Within  the  branching  shade  of  Reverie 
Dreams  even  may  spring  till  autumn  ;  yet 

none  be 
Like    woman's    budding    day-dream 

spirit-fann*d. 
Lo  !  towVd  deep  skies,  not  deeper  than  her 

look, 
She  dreams  ;  till  now  on  her  forgotten  book 
Drops  the  forgotten  blossom  from  her 

hand. 

The  creatures,  wild  and  tame,  who  flew, 
or  crept,  or  burrowed,  or  strutted,  or  wriggled, 
in  this  strangest  of  all  London  gardens,  were 
furtively  edging  nearer  and  nearer  on  all  sides 
to  the  man  whom  they  recognized  as  a  friend. 
Rossetti  took  up  the  wombat  and  fondled  it :  he 
patted  the  unprepossessing  wallaby  :  he  fed  the 
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ungracious  racoon  :  he  dandled  and  teased  the 
fat  irresponsive  woodchuck.  Occasionally  he 
tossed  a  little  notice  to  his  Pomeranian  puppy 
Punchy  or  his  great  Irish  deerhound  Wolf:  now 
and  then  he  whistled  to  the  birds,  or  paid  a  brief 
attention  to  the  kangaroo  in  its  enclosure.  But 
of  all  his  beasts  he  loved  the  wombat  best. 
Yet  time  was  passing  all  too  rapidly  :  and 
Rossetti  had  of  late  made  a  definite  attempt  to 
work  systematically  and  with  a  certain  amount 
of  daily  output,  whether  in  painting  or  poetry. 
He  retraced  his  steps  to  the  house,  and  tried 
to  settle  himself  to  his  labour.  Everything 
appeared  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  to  attract  or  to 
deflect  his  attention.  At  all  points  of  the  room, 
some  object, — quaint,  or  curious,  or  unusual,  or 
perhaps  with  no  claim  to  notice  beyond  its 
evident  antiquity, — some  object  called  aloud  to 
him,  so  to  speak,  and  drew  him  aside.  He  had 
recently  developed  the  collector's  mania  in  its 
most  unbridled  form  :  with  plenty  of  money 
lowing  in,  and  no  particular  necessity  involved 
in  the  spending  of  it,  he  had  suddenly  evinced  a 
passion  for  acquiring  old  oak,  old  furniture,  old 
convex  mirrors,  old  titles — and,  above  all,  blue 
china.     He  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  England 
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to  start  a  collection  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
blue  china  :  and  a  very  fine  one  his  was,  as 
might  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  time  and 
cash  which  he  expended  on  it,— although  he 
sometimes  paid  in  the  form  of  a  picture. 

This  desire  for  possession  of  the  antique, 
the  bizarre,  the  odd,  the  not-necessarily-beauti- 
ful, was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
anomalies  in  Rossetti's  paradoxical  nature.  It 
was,  at  most,  a  transitory  phase,  just  now  at  its 
full  swing.  And  yet  there  seemed  a  certain 
incongruity  in  the  fact  that  the  man  who  com- 
bined, at  their  highest  points  of  perfection,  the 
crafts  of  the  painter  and  the  poet, — the  man 
who  in  England  **was  the  prime  force  of  the 
poetic  and  artistic  movement "  of  the  latter 
nineteenth  century,  should  be  ransacking  dealers' 
shops  for  what  Henley  characterized  as  **  flymy 
little  bits  o'  blue,"  and  rummaging  old  curiosity 
stores  after  dusty  oaken  relics.  Yet  we  know 
that  extremes  meet :  and  meet  with  such  fre- 
quency, in  the  artistic  temperament,  that,  after 
all,  one  need  hardly  be  surprised  to  see  Rossetti, 
very  much  of  the  earth  earthy,  gloating  one 
moment  over  some  grotesquely  hideous  Chinese 
curio, — or   rising,    another   moment,  to  superb 
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altitudes  of  thought  and  diction,  whither  few,  if 
any,  had  preceded  him. 

And  as  he  sauntered  round  his  spacious 
studio,  or  his  wide  sunny  drawing  room,  and 
noted  the  various  precious  objects  with  which 
every  nook  was  crammed,  a  flash  of  second 
sight  lit  up  his  mind. 

May  not  this  ancient  room  thou  sitt*st  in 
dwell 
In  separate  living  souls  for  joy  or  pain  ? 
Nay,   all   its  corners   may   be  painted 
plain. 
Where  Heaven  shows  pictures  of  some  life 
spent  well. 
And  may  be  stamped,  a  memory  all  in 
vain. 
Upon  the  sight  of  lidless  eyes  in  Hell. 

(Jnclusiveness.) 

And  the  never-silent,  ever-haunting  memory 
returned  to  him,  which  only  by  distractions 
deliberately  invoked  could  be  shut  out  awhile : 
the  memory  of  his  dead  wife,  and  of  all  that  he 
had  lost  in  her,  and  of  all  the  negligences  and 
omissions  with  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he 
reproached  himself,  looking  back  upon  their 
brief  married  life.  Of  her,  prophetically,  and 
of  himself,  left  desolate,  he  had  written  twenty 
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years  before,  in  what  was  to  prove  one  of  his 
greatest  poems  :  when  he  told  how — 

The  blessed  Damozel  leaned  out 
From  the  gold  bar  of  Heaven  : 

Her  blue  grave  eyes  were  deeper  much 
Than  a  deep  water,  even. 

She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand. 

And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 

Her  robe,  ungirt  from  clasp  to  hem, 
No  wrought  flowers  did  adorn, 

But  a  white  rose  of  Mary's  gift 
On  the  neck  meetly  worn  ; 

And  her  hair,  lying  down  her  back 
Was  yellow  like  ripe  corn. 

Herseemed  she  scarce  had  been  a  day 

One  of  God's  choristers  ; 
The  wonder  was  not  yet  quite  gone 

From  that  still  look  of  her's  ; 
Albeit  to  them  she  left,  her  day 

Had  counted  as  ten  years. 

(To  one  it  is  ten  years  of  years  : 

.     .     .     Yet  now,  here  in  this  place, 

Surely  she  leaned  o'er  me, — her  hair 
Fell  all  about  my  face.     ... 

Nothing  :  the  Autumn-fall  of  leaves. 
The  whole  year  sets  apace). 

It  was  the  terrace  of  God's  house 

That  she  was  standing  on, 
By  God  built  over  the  sheer  depth 
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In  which  Space  is  begun  ; 
So  high,  that  looking  downward  thence, 
She  could  scarce  see  the  sun. 

It  lies  from  Heaven,  across  the  flood 

Of  ether,  as  a  bridge. 
Beneath,  the  tides  of  day  and  night 

With  flame  and  blackness  ridge 
The  void,  as  low  as  where  this  earth 

Spins  like  a  fretful  midge.     .     .     . 

Heard  hardly,  some  of  her  new  friends, 

Playing  at  holy  games. 
Spake,  gentle-mouthed,  among  themselves 

Their  virginal  chaste  names  ; 
And  the  souls,  mounting  up  to  God, 

Went  by  her  like  thin  flames. 

And  still  she  bowed  herself,  and  stooped 

Into  the  vast  waste  calm  ; 
Till  her  bosom's  pressure  must  have  made 

The  bar  she  leaned  on  warm, 
And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep 

Along  her  bended  arm. 

From  the  fixt  lull  of  heaven,  she  saw 
Time,  like  a  pulse,  shake  fierce 

Through  all  the  worlds.      Her  gaze  still 
strove. 
In  that  steep  gulph,  to  pierce 

The  swarm  :  and  then  she  spake,  as  when 
The  stars  sang  in  their  spheres. 

(The  Blessed  DamozeL) 
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And  of  her,  and  of  himself,  again,  he 
had  written  prophetically,  in  the  mystic  and 
mysterious  tale  of  Hand  and  Soul :  for  she, 
whether  as  maid  or  wife,  whether  living  or  dead, 
had  given  him  inspiration  and  aspiration,  even 
such  as  the  Veiled  Woman  who  was  his  very 
soul  brought  to  Ghiaro  dell'  Ermo  the  painter. 

A  woman  was  present  in  his  room,  clad  to 
the  hands  and  feet  with  a  green  and  grey 
raiment,  fashioned  to  that  time.  It  seemed  that 
the  first  thoughts  he  had  ever  known  were  given 
him  as  at  first  from  her  eyes,  and  he  knew  her 
hair  to  be  the  golden  veil  through  which  he  be- 
held his  dreams.  Though  her  hands  were  joined, 
her  face  was  not  lifted,  but  set  forward  ;  and 
though  the  gaze  was  austere,  yet  her  mouth  was 
supreme  in  gentleness.     .     .     . 

She  did  not  move  closer  towards  him,  but 
he  felt  her  to  be  as  much  with  him  as  his  breath. 
He  was  like  one  who,  scaling  a  great  steepness, 
hears  his  own  voice  echoed  in  some  place  much 
higher  than  he  can  see,  and  the  name  of  which 
is  not  known  to  him.  As  the  woman  stood,  her 
speech  was  with  Ghiaro  :  not,  as  it  were,  from 
her  mouth  or  in  his  ears  ;  but  distinctly  between 
them. 

"I  am  an  image,  Ghiaro,  of  thine  own 
soul  within  thee.  See  me,  and  know  me  as 
I  am.     Thou  say  est  that  fame  has  failed  thee, 
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and  faith  failed  thee  ;  but  because  at  least 
thou  hast  not  laid  thy  life  unto  riches,  there- 
fore, though  thus  late,  I  am  suffered  to  come 
unto  thy  knowledge.  Fame  sufficed  not,  for 
that  thou  didst  seek  fame  :  seek  thine  own  con- 
science (not  thy  mind's  conscience,  but  thine 
heart's),  and  all  shall  approve  and  suffice."  .  .  . 

While  he  heard,  Ghiaro  went  slowly  on 
his  knees.  It  was  not  to  her  that  spoke,  for  the 
speech  seemed  within  him  and  his  own.  The 
air  brooded  in  sunshine,  and  though  the  turmoil 
was  great  outside,  the  air  within  was  at  peace. 
But  when  he  looked  in  her  eyes,  he  wept. 

{Hand  and  Soul), 

And  now  Rossetti  filled  his  eyes  with  gazing 
on  his  own  picture  of  Beata  Beatrix,  whose  face 
was  that  of  his  wife :  the  noblest  accomplish- 
ment of  his  genius  in  which  he  had  rendered 
into  form  and  colour  the  words  of  Dante's 
ballata  : 

Because  mine  eyes  can  never  have  their  fill 
Of  looking  at  my  lady's  lovely  face, 

I  will  so  fix  my  gaze 
That  I  may  become  bless'd,  beholding  her. 

Of  this  he  had  declared  that  no  picture  ever 
cost  him  so  much  pain  in  painting  (it  was  the 
first  time  since  her  death  that  he  had  permitted 
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himself  to  recall  that  lovely  countenance)  :  and 
that  with  no  picture  had  he  ever  felt  so  con- 
scious of  his  supreme  mastery  in  art.  **It  is 
not,"  he  said,  "intended  at  all  to  represent  death, 
but  to  render  it  under  the  semblance  of  a  trance 
in  which  she  is  suddenly  rapt  from  earth  to 
heaven,"  In  this  glorious  achievement  he  had 
entirely  broken  away  from  the  style  of  his 
early  mediaeval  work  —  more  or  less  inten- 
tionally modelled  upon  the  archaisms  of  a 
certain  period.  He  had  foregone  the  meticu- 
lous detail  of  the  Pre  -  Raphaelites,  the  stiff 
gestures  of  Tuscan  art,  the  precision  of 
crowded  detail;  he  had  forsaken  the  ** quaint 
chambers  in  quaint  places,  where  angels  creep 
in  through  sliding  panel  doors,  and  stand  behind 
rows  of  flowers,  drumming  on  golden  bells,  with 
wings  crimson  and  green."  He  had  shaken  off 
some  of  the  trammels  of  a  conscious  pose,  and 
was  now  using  his  palette  and  his  pen,  coinci- 
dently,  to  express  the  best  that  was  in  him. 
Again  and  again  he  had  declared  that  *'if  any 
man  has  any  poetry  in  him,  he  should  paint :  for 
it  has  all  been  said  and  written,  and  they  have 
scarcely  begun  to  paint  it."  Moreover,  he 
frequently  found  himself  able  to  demonstrate  his 
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meaning  more  clearly  through  pigment  than 
through  ink :  because  of  that  all-permeating 
colour-sense  of  his  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  Great  colourists,  like  great  poets,  are 
born,  not  made  :  colour  and  emotion  are  practi- 
cally identical :  and  if  poetry  be,  according  to 
Wordsworth's  dictum^  "emotion remembered  in 
tranquillity,"  the  desire  of  Rossetti  to  express 
himself  through  such  a  medium  can  only  be 
regarded  as  an  inevitable  outcome  of  his  re- 
markable poetic  temperament.  **I  believe 
colour,"  he  had  written,  **to  be  a  quite  indis- 
pensable quahty  in  the  highest  art.  .  .  Colour 
is  the  physiognomy  of  a  picture :  and  .  .  . 
cannot  be  perfectly  beautiful  without  proving 
goodness  and  greatness." 

It  is  another  incongruity  of  the  versatile 
genius  of  Rossetti,  that  one  of  his  most  success- 
ful pictures  should  be  almost  colourless  in 
comparison  with  the  rest.  His  Annunciation 
or  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini  as  he  named  it,  is  a 
study  of  purity  almost  unique  in  its  dignity 
and  restraint.  **The  white  daub"  was  his 
own  name  for  this  masterpiece,  which  for  very 
very  many  years  found  no  purchaser,  and  drew 
down  such  ''a  nice  derangement  of  epitaphs" 


ECCE  ANCILLA  DOMINI.  -  -  Tatb  GALLERY. 

From  a  painting  by  Rossetti. 

This  is  that  blessed  Mary,  pre-elect 

God's  Virgin.    Gone  is  a  great  while,  and  she 
Dwelt  young  in  Nazareth  of  Galilee. 

.    .     .    So  held  she  through  her  girlhood  ;  as  it  were 
An  angel- watered  lily,  that  near  God 
Grows  and  is  quiet.    Till,  one  dawn  at  home 

She  woke  in  her  white  bed,  and  had  no  fear 

At  all, — yet  wept  till  sunshine,  and  felt  awed : 
Because  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come. 

(Mary's   Girlhood). 
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from  the  principal  art  critics  as  might  have 
fatally  discouraged  a  less  indomitable  man  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  career.  Here,  again, 
picture  and  poetry  were  at  one  in  his  thoughts : 
for  he  had  loved  to  dwell,  in  Ave  and  in  Mary's 
Girlhood^  upon  this  neglected  or  forgotten  sub- 
ject, the  obscure  days  of  the  Virgin  before 
GabrieFs  salutation  sounded  in  her  ears. 

This  is  that  blessed  Mary,  pre-elect 

God's  Virgin.     Gone  is  a  great  while, 
and  she 

Dwelt  young  in  Nazareth  of  Galilee, 
Unto  God's  will  she  brought  devout  respect. 
Profound  simplicity  of  intellect. 

And    supreme    patience.      From    her 
mother's  knee 

Faithful  and  hopeful ;  wise  in  charity  ; 
Strong  in  grave  peace  ;  in  pity  circumspect. 

So  held  she  through  her  girlhood  ;  as  it  were 
An  angel-watered  lily,  that  near  God 
Grows  and  is  quiet.     Till,  one  dawn 
at  home 
She  woke  in  her  white  bed,  and  had  no  fear 
At  all, — yet  wept  till  sunshine,  and  felt 
awed  : 
Because   the   fulness   of    the   time 
was  come. 

(Mary's  Girlhood.) 
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Some  special,  subtle  charm  of  chastity  and 
sanctity  drew  Rossetti  to  the  contemplation  of 
this  exquisite  maidenly  figure  in  its  gracious 
reticence.  By  the  very  force  of  contrast  she 
appealed  to  him — as  compared  with  the  passion- 
ate and  impassioned  woman  of  his  normal  ideal, 
the  richly-glowing,  deeply-loving,  long- throated, 
dense-haired,  full-lipped  lady  of  so  many  poems 
and  so  many  paintings.  Such  a  one  was  Helen 
of  Troy  Town — such,  Lilith  of  Eden  Bower:  such — 
burning  with  unquenchable  love  and  hate,  the 
desperate  heroine  of  Sister  Helen. 

**  Why  did  you  melt  your  waxen  man, 

Sister  Helen  ? 

To-day  is  the  third  since  you  began." 

"The  time  was  long,  yet  the  time  ran. 

Little  brother." 
(0  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 

Three  days  tO'day,  between  Hell  and  Heaven .') 

**  But  if  you  have  done  your  work  aright, 

Sister  Helen  ? 

You'll  let  me  play,  for  you  said  I  might." 

*'  Be  very  still  in  your  play  to-night, 

Little  brother." 
(0  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 

Third  night,  to-night,  between  Hell  and  Heaven!)  .  . . 
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*'Oh  the  waxen  knave  was  plump  to-day, 

Sister  Helen ; 

How  like  dead  folk  he  has  dropped  away !  ** 

'*  Nay  now,  of  the  dead  what  can  you  say. 

Little  brother?" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 

What  of  the  dead,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  F) 

**  See,  see,  the  sunken  pile  of  wood. 

Sister  Helen, 

Shines  through  the  thinned  wax  red  as  blood  !  " 

**Nay  now,  when  looked  you  yet  on  blood,. 

Little  brother?" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 

How  pale  she  is,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  /)  ,   . 


**  See,  see,  the  wax  has  dropped  from  its  place. 

Sister  Helen, 

And  the  flames  are  winning  up  apace  I" 

**  Yet  here  they  burn  but  for  a  space. 

Little  brother !" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 

Here  for  a  space,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  /) 

**Ah!  what  white  thing  at  the  door  has  crossed. 

Sister  Helen  ? 

Ah  !  what  is  this  that  sighs  in  the  frost  ?" 

*'  A  soul  that's  lost  as  mine  is  lost. 

Little  brother  I" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 

Lost,  lost,  all  lost,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  /) 
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It  was  almost  afternoon  when  Rossetti  sat 
down  to  write  in  hard  earnest.  *'  I  shall  never, 
I  suppose,"  he  had  remarked,  "get  over  the 
weakness  of  making  a  thing  as  good  as  I  can 
manage."  And  this  man  of  indolent  physical 
habits  was  most  sedulous  and  fastidious  in 
mental  ones.  He  spared  himself  no  trouble  in 
perfecting,  in  revising,  in  re-modelling  :  anything 
slurred,  or  scamped,  or  slipshod,  was  abhorrent 
to  him.  His  poems  were  the  growth  of  that 
•*  fundamental  brain  work  "  which  he  had  stipu- 
lated as  the  only  real  origin  of  great  poetry ;  but 
these  growths  were  tilled  and  tended,  pruned 
and  watered,  by  him,  with  scrupulous  and  un- 
remitting care.  He  had  his  own  strongly- 
defined  views  on  the  composition  of  a  poem  :  it 
was  no  hap-hazard  affair,  with  him,  of  casual 
inspiration.  **  Poetry,"  said  he,  "should  seem 
to  the  hearer  to  have  been  always  present  to 
his  thought,  but  never  before  heard : "  it  was 
therefore  largely  from  the  prospective  hearer's 
point  of  view  that  the  poems  were  executed. 
His  Italian  blood  and  Italian  instincts  prevented 
him  ever  looking  at  things  from  a  thoroughly 
English  point  of  view.  His  mind  was  with- 
drawn from   all    that    ordinarily   occupied   the 
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mental  processes  of  the  ordinary  man, — re- 
stricted within  definite  and,  in  some  sense, 
narrow  Hmits.  In  poHtics,  metaphysics,  science, 
theology,  history, — whether  of  nations  or  indi- 
viduals,— he  had  no  interest:  and  thus,  **the 
whole  strength  of  an  acute  and  penetrating 
intellect"  was  devoted  to  art  and  poetry, — 
powerfully  concentrated  in  a  two-fold  eflfort. 

For  about  an  hour  he  remained  fixed  in 
body  and  spirit.  Sometimes  he  hummed  softly 
and  deeply,  sotto  voce,  —  sometimes  he  rocked 
himself  to  and  fro.  Sometimes,  with  restless, 
fidgetty  movement,  he  crossed  one  foot  over  the 
other,  and  shook  it  rapidly :  now  and  then  he 
clicked  his  thumb  and  first-finger  nails  together 
in  a  manner  that  would  have  irritated  any  com- 
panion. But  for  the  most  part  he  was  curiously 
quiet,  setting  down  carefully  and  with  assiduous 
attention  in  his  bold,  clear,  sweeping  handwriting, 
the  outcome  of  many  previous  meditations. 

Rarely  has  there  been  such  a  conjunction  of 
the  artist  and  the  craftsman.  As,  in  his  younger 
days  Rossetti  had  frequented  the  British  Museum 
to  find  out  what  he  classed  as  **  stunning  words 
for  poetry, "  reverberant,  stately,  mediaeval 
words,  instinct  with  sound  and  colour, — so  now 
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he  used  his  words  as  a  painter  his  paints, — 
selecting  them  from  an  astoundingly  rich  vocabu- 
lary, and  not  seldom  using  them  in  a  new  sense, 
or  putting  them  to  a  new  service,  such  as  they 
had  not  hitherto  known  in  customary  English 
usage.  That  his  lines  should  be  perfectly  lucid, 
unimpaired  by  any  intricacy  or  cloudiness  of 
expression,  was  his  first  care  :  and  hence  the 
limpid  clarity  and  dignity  of  his  best  work  :  the 
close  of  The  Staff  and  Scrip,  for  instance,  which 
falls  upon  the  ear  like  a  passage  of  Sebastian 
Bach : 

Stand  up  to-day,  still  armed  with  her, 

Good  knight,  before  His  brow. 
Who  then  as  now  was  here  and  there, 
Who  had  in  mind  thy  vow 
Then  even  as  now. 

The  lists  are  set  in  Heaven  to-day, 
The  bright  pavilions  shine  ; 

Fair  hangs  thy  shield,  and  none  gainsay  : 
The  trumpets  sound  in  sign 
That  she  is  thine. 

Not  tithed  with  days'  and  years*  decease 

He  pays  thy  wage  He  owed, 
But  with  imperishable  peace 
Here  in  His  own  abode, 
Thy  jealous  God. 

(Jhe  Staff  and  Scrip,) 
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Or,  again,  in  the  sonorous  majesty  of  A 
Superscription : 

Look  in  my  face  ;  my  name  is  Might-have- 
been  ; 
I   am  also  called   No-more,   Too-late, 

Farewell ; 

Unto  thine  ear  I  hold  the  dead-sea  shell 

Cast  up  thy  Life's  foam-fretted  feet  between ; 

Unto  thine  eyes  the  glass  where  that  is  seen 

Which  had  Life's  form  and  Love's,  but 

by  my  spell 
Is  now  a  shaken  shadow  intolerable, 
Of  ultimate  things  unuttered  the  frail  screen. 

Hark  me,  how  still  I  am  !    But  should  there 
dart 
One  moment  through  thy  soul  the  soft 

surprise 
Of  that  winged  Peace  which  lulls  the 
breath  of  sighs, — 
Then  shalt  thou  see   me  smile,  and  turn 

apart 
Thy  visage  to  mine  ambush  at  thy  heart  ^ 
Sleepless    with    cold    commemorative 
eyes. 

In  like  manner  as  Rossetti  **  seems  to  have 
served  no  apprenticeship  in  literature,  but  to 
have  come  suddenly  and  swiftly  into  the  posses- 
sion of  his  full  inheritance, "  (many  of  his  first 
poems  having  been  written  from  his  eighteenth  to 
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his  twenty-third  year)  so  also  he  was  not  beholden 
to  experience,  to  books,  or  to  anything  beyond 
the  promptings  of  a  vivid  intuition  amounting 
almost  to  clairvoyance,  for  the  subject-matter  of 
his  poems.  They  are  nearly  all  **  the  expression 
of  some  poignant  passion,"  in  which  violent 
emotions  are,  so  to  speak,  the  dramatis  personce^ 
and  external  nature  the  mere  background.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  no  nineteenth  century 
English  poet  had  '*so  little  of  the  instinctive 
love  of  nature  as  Rossetti  ...  he  was 
essentially  an  indoors  poet."  Not  only  was  he 
a  throw-back,  a  reversion,  to  mediaeval  thought, 
in  his  views  and  cognisance  of  life  :  "  intrinsic- 
ally a  man  of  the  Middle  Ages," — and  thus  by  no 
means  a  votary  of  wild  Nature  :  but  he  did  not 
care  for  the  outdoor  world  at  all.  He  objected 
to  travelling,  it  was  too  disturbing  and  perturb- 
ing, —  he  disliked  walking,  it  was  too  much 
trouble  ;  and  although  he  observed,  and  mentally 
noted,  a  hundred  intimate  details  of  nature  and 
of  scenery,  it  was  the  painter's  eye,  rather  than 
the  poet's  heart,  which  was  attracted  by  them. 
Living  as  he  did,  shut  up  mainly  within  his  own 
four  walls,  rising  late,  and  accessible  to  but  few 
visitors,  —  a  curious  prestige   of  mystery   and 
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seclusion  surrounding  him,  which  rendered  him 
an  unknown  quantity  to  the  world  at  large, — 
Rossetti  had  "but  a  small  store  of  experiences 
to  draw  upon  when  compared  with  other  English 
poets  of  his  age,"  nor  did  his  double-sided  art 
provide  him  with  more,  for  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood  had  **  kept  themselves  to  them- 
selves," presenting,  to  the  bewilderment  or 
amusement  of  the  world  at  large,  a  front  of 
jealously-guarded  privacy. 

It,  therefore,  renders  his  work  more  mar- 
vellous in  its  result,  that  it  should  have  been 
practically  the  outcome  of  instinct  and  insight 
only  :  **a  rich  and  obscure  glow  of  insight,"  to 
quote  Coventry  Patmore,  **into  depths  too 
profound  and  too  sacred  for  clear  speech,  even 
if  they  could  be  spoken."  And  the  most 
remarkable  point  of  all  is  the  fact  that  Rossett^'s 
friends  and  contemporaries  regarded  his  poems, 
and  his  paintings,  as  "only  a  faint  expression  of 
an  inner  force."  Thus,  his  art,  which  has  been 
defined  as  **  the  climax  of  personality,"  was  held 
by  all  who  knew  him  to  be  so  much  inferior  to 
the  possibilities  of  that  personality,  that  it 
afforded  but  the  vaguest  suggestion  of  what  he 
might  do,  if  he  should  choose  to  exert  his  full 
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powers.  "The  medium  in  which  he  worked, 
whether  words  or  colours,  was  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help  to  him." 

Rossetti  laid  down  his  pen,  at  last,  and 
involuntarily  turned  as  though  to  read  his  com- 
pleted poem  aloud  to  some  sympathetic  listener  : 
then  with  a  gesture  of  despair,  he  brushed  away 
this  vain  delusion,  and  recognised  that  he  was 
very  much  alone.  By  no  means  a  man  of  natur- 
ally morbid  nature,  he  was  so  encompassed  by 
vivid  and  melancholy  memories,  that,  when 
unsuccoured  by  the  society  of  friends,  a  certain 
sombreness  of  gloom  invested  him. 

Again,  in  recollection,  his  lips  were  touching 
the  lovely  lips  of  his  wife,  that  should  never 
smile  upon  him  more  :  again  he  meditated  in 
the  very  terms  of  Dante's  sorrow,  which  he  had 
pictured  and  translated  so  touchingly  : 

Then  my  heart  that  was  so  full  of  love 
said  unto  me:  **It  is  true  that  our  lady  lieth 
dead  :"  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  went  to  look 
upon  the  body  wherein  that  blessed  and  most 
noble  spirit  had  had  its  abiding-place.  And  so 
strong  was  this  idle  imagining,  that  it  made  me 
to  behold  my  lady  in  death ;  whose  head  certain 
ladies  seemed  to  be  covering  with  a  white  veil ; 
and  who  was  so  humble  of  her  aspect  that  it 
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DANTE'S  DREAM.    -    By  permission  of  the  LIVERPOOL  Gallery. 
From,  a  painting  by  Sossetti. 

Then  my  heart  that  was  so  full  of  love  said  unto 
me :  "  It  is  true  that  our  lady  lieth  dead : "  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  went  to  look  upon  the  body 
wherein  that  blessed  and  most  noble  spirit  had  had 
its  abiding-place.  And  so  strong  was  this  idle  imagin- 
ing, that  it  made  me  to  behold  my  lady  in  death ; 
whose  head  certain  ladies  seemed  to  be  covering 
with  a  white  veil. 

(Dante  Alighieri,  "  Vita  Nuova" 
Translated  by  D.  G.  Rossetti.) 
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was  as  though  she  had  said,  ''I  have  attained  to 
look  on  the  beginning  of  peace." 

{Vita  Nuova  of  Dante  Alighieri.) 

And  his  mind,  always  prone  to  the  super- 
natural, if  not  to  the  superstitious,  pondered 
with  renewed  longing  whether  it  might  not  yet 
be  possible  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  world 
beyond  the  grave.  Over  and  over  again  he  had 
made  the  sanguine  attempt,  by  means  of  spirit- 
ualistic phenomena  :  over  and  over  again  he  had 
been  disappointed.  Yet  still  he  cherished  a 
futile  fatalistic  hope  of  some  clearer  and  nearer 
communion  with  the  dead.  He  was  not,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words,  a  religious 
man  :  or  rather,  his  reUgion  was  medieeval  in  its 
main  characteristics.  A  deep  and  sincere  re- 
verence for  the  person  of  Christ, — a  boundless 
admiration  for  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes, — an 
acquaintance  with  the  more  humanly-emotional 
chapters  of  the  Gospels, — these  were  the  chief 
essentials  of  his  faith.  Yet, — though  his  beliefs 
were  of  this  heterogeneous  character,  **  a  for- 
tuitous concourse  of  atoms, "  —  Rossetti  was 
capable  of  being  most  indignant  at  any  hint 
that  he  was  irreligious  or  unchristian.  **Do 
not  my  works  testify  to  my  Christianity?"  he 
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had  vehemently  enquired.  It  was  a  question 
impossible  to  answer. 

But  this  apasm  of  heartache  and  longing 
which  had  momentarily  oppressed  him,  was 
largely  the  result  of  mental  exhaustion.  Writing 
poetry  **  took  it  out  of"  Rossetti  to  quite  an  ab- 
normal extent.  He  described  himself  as  **the 
racked  and  tortured  medium  never  permitted 
an  instant's  surcease  of  agony  until  the  thing  on 
hand  is  finished."  And  now,  to  banish  painful 
thoughts  and  find  a  restorative,  the  artist  took 
up  a  book  and  immersed  himself  awhile  in  its 
pages. 

Rossetti  was  not  a  great  or  omnivorous 
reader, — he  was  a  leisurely  and  fastidious  one. 
The  library  contained  about  a  thousand  volumes, 
some  being  rare  and  curious  books.  Above  all 
English  imaginative  writers  he  worshipped 
Shakespeare,  Coleridge,  and  Shelley  :  among 
novelists  his  chief  admiration  was  Dumas.  Bos- 
weirs  Johnson  was  his  favourite  reading  at  night 
when  he  lay  sleepless.  But  probably  the  book 
which  had  more  influenced  his  own  work  than 
any  other,  was  the  immortal  Morte  d* Arthur 
of  Malory.  He  was  very  sensitive  towards  fine 
poetry ;    it    affected   him   even   to   tears.     But 
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certain  writers  he  had  hardly  even  patience  to 
hear  mentioned  :  upon  this  Index  Expurgatorius 
figured  the  names  of  Thackeray,  Balzac  and 
George  Eliot.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that 
Rossetti's  tastes  in  literature  were,  like  all  his 
other  tastes,  of  a  most  resolutely  personal  order. 
The  afternoon  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close  :  not  much  had  been  accomplished.  **  Sloth, 
alas,"  said  Rossetti  to  himself,  **has  but  too 
much  to  answer  for  with  me.  ...  I  had 
better  stick  to  knowing  how  to  mix  vermilion 
and  ultramarine  for  a  flesh-grey,  and  how  to 
manage  their  equivalents  in  verse."  He  quoted 
under  his  breath,  with  melancholy  meaning,  his 
own  tremendous  lines  Lost  Days : 

The  lost  days  of  my  life  until  to-day, 

What  were  they,  could  I  see  them  in  the 
street 

Lie  as  they  fell  ?  Would  they  be  ears  of  wheat 
Sown  once  for  food  but  trodden  into  clay  ? 
Or  golden  coin  squandered  and  still  to  pay  ? 

Or  drops  of  blood  dabbling  the  guilty  feet  ? 

Or  such  spilt  water  as  in  dreams  must  cheat 
The  undying  throats  of  Hell,  athirst  away  ? 

I  do  not  see  them  here  ;  but  after  death 

God  knows  I  know  the  faces  I  shall  see. 
Each  one  a  murdered  self,  with  low  last  breath. 
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**  I  am  thyself, — what  hast  thou  done  to  me  ?  " 
"And  I — and  I— thyself,"  (lo!  each  one  saith,) 
**  And  thou  thyself  to  all  eternity  I " 

And  as  he  betook  himself  to  his  easel,  with 
a  valiant  determination  to  toil  till  daylight 
failed  him,  voices  and  footsteps  broke  cheerfully 
upon  his  ear,  and  some  of  his  chosen  intimates 
appeared  in  the  doorway.  Swinburne,  Walter 
Pater,  Edward  Bur ne- Jones, — one  by  one  came 
dropping  in.  Arthur  0*Shaughnessy,  Edmund 
Gosse,  Philip  Bourke  Marston,  the  young 
blind  poet,  were  numbered  amongst  Rossetti's 
most  loyal  admirers, — so  were  William  Morris, 
William  Bell  Scott ;  and  last,  not  least.  Ford 
Madox  Brown,  his  quondam  master  and  con- 
sistently faithful  friend. 

Rossetti  received  his  friends  with  that  bluff, 
hearty,  free-and-easy  geniality  which  was  one 
of  his  chief  attributes,  and  the  studio  soon 
resounded  with  laughter,  for  this  paradoxical 
poet  was  a  man  of  infinite  jest.  His  rich  voice 
rang  out  a  thousand  changes  of  intonation,  from 
the  most  despotic  assertions,  the  most  autocratic 
layings  down  of  the  law,  to  the  sparkle  and 
scintillation  of  a  spontaneous  mirth  and  humour 
in  which  few  could  rival  him.     And  with  all 
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this,  he  executed  a  tremendous  influence,  — 
apparently  unknown  to  himself, — over  everyone 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Absolutely 
careless  and  indifferent  as  to  the  effect  he  pro- 
duced, —  unimpressive  in  appearance,  entirely 
unaffected  in  manner,  without  a  trace  of  pose  or 
pedestal,  he  ruled  with  a  complete  and  enthrall- 
ing dominance  over  whatever  circle  surrounded 
him.  The  extraordinary  homage  which  his 
admirers  rendered  him,  in  no  wise  "went  to 
his  head."  He  was  too  commanding  a  person- 
ality to  be  dazzled  or  dizzied  by  applause. 

Meanwhile,  he  painted  busily  as  long  as 
light  was  available  :  he  never  relaxed  work 
until  darkness  drove  him  to  surrender.  Then 
— whatever  hour  it  might  be, — with  his  usual 
disregard  of  times  and  seasons,  he  ordained  to 
dine :  and  lounged  into  the  little  green  dining- 
room  where  Swinburne  and  Meredith  might  or 
might  not  join  him  :  for,  truth  to  tell,  the  poet's 
happy-go-lucky  methods  of  life  were  not  always 
conducive  to  comfort.  That  he  was  incon- 
siderate on  minor  points,  however  affectionate 
and  generous  on  greater  matters,  no  one  could 
contradict. 

The  twilight  was  already  deepening  into 
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dusk,  and  the  garden  a  mere  well  of  shadows, 
when  Rossetti  sauntered  out  again,  and  heard 
how  his  animals  of  nocturnal  habits  scuttered 
and  grunted  and  snu£9ed  in  the  tangled  grasses. 
A  faint  sweetness  of  lilies  blended  with  the 
celestial  odour  of  the  lime-blossom  :  and  warm 
aromatic  scents  of  herbage  lingered  through  the 
darkness.  In  such  a  night,  among  the  nebulous 
half-lights  and  fragrance,  his  Astarte  Syriaca 
might  have  taken  concrete  form  :  moving  in 
sea-green  robes  through  the  grave  green  of  mid- 
summer, while  the  low  wind  in  the  tree-tops 
made  a  sound  like  a  distant  sea. 

Mystery  :  lo  I  betwixt  the  sun  and  moon 
Astarte  of  the  Syrians  :  Venus  Queen 
Ere  Aphrodite  was.     In  silver  sheen 
Her  two-fold  girdle  clasps  the  infinite  boon 
Of   bliss  whereof   the    heaven  and  earth 
commune : 
And  from  her  neck's  inclining  flower- 
stem  lean 
Love-freighted  lips  and   absolute  eyes 
that  wean 
The  pulse  of  hearts  to  the  spheres*  dominant 
tune. 

Torch-bearing,  her  sweet  ministers  compel 
All  thrones  of  light  beyond   the  sky 
and  sea 
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The  witnesses  of  Beauty's  face  to  be  : 
That  face,  of  Love's  all-penetrative  spell 
Amulet,  talisman,  and  oracle, — 

Betwixt  the  sun  and  moon  a  mystery. 

(Astarte  Syriaca.) 

Rossetti  debated  with  himself  whether  to 
take  one  of  his  accustomed  walks,  which  were 
only  pursued  at  night.  He  could  not  decide 
whether  it  were  not  too  late  to  go  as  far  as 
Albany  Street,  to  visit  his  mother — that  intel- 
lectual and  noble  woman  whom  he  loved  with 
so  tender  a  devotion.  He  went  out  to  the  front 
of  the  house,  and  stood  looking  down  upon  the 
river.  In  those  days  the  foreshore  boasted  no 
embankment,  but  was  bestrewn  with  boats  and 
the  various  litter  and  debris  of  the  waterside. 
The  river  gleamed  seductively  beneath  the 
rising  moon  :  but  the  night  was  sultrier  than 
ever.  .  .  .  To  cover  miles  of  oven-like 
streets  was  a  most  repugnant  idea  ;  Rossetti 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  turned  back.  A 
sudden  insufferable  weariness  and  languor 
descended  upon  him — and  the  weariness,  as 
usual,  was  companioned  by  the  remembrance  of 
a  woman's  face,  a  face  of  "  unworldly  simplicity 
and  purity  of  aspect,"  with   blue-green   eyes, 
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brilliant  complexion,  and  a  heavy  crown  of 
copper-golden  hair.  A  face,  in  short,  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty — ^not  to  be  equalled,  not  to  be 
forgotten.  A  long,  long  while  he  sat  in  his 
lonely  studio,  summoning  this  exquisite  counten- 
ance from  the  vistas  of  the  past,  striving  with 
vain  strenuous  endeavour  to  materialize  it  before 
his  eyes  :  but  this  consummation  continuously 
evaded  him.  Nothing  short  of  the  eternal 
futurity  could  restore  his  wife  into  his  arms 
again. 

Even  so,  where  Heaven  holds  breath  and 
hears 

The    beating    heart    of    Love's    own 
breast, — 
Where  round  the  secret  of  all  spheres 

All  angels  lay  their  wings  to  rest, — 
How  shall  my  soul  stand  rapt  and  awed, 
When,  by  the  new  birth  borne  abroad 

Throughout  the  music  of  the  suns. 

It  enters  in  her  soul  at  once 
And  knows  the  silence  there  for  God  ! 

Here  with  her  face  doth  memory  sit 

Meanwhile,  and  wait  the  day's  decline, 

Till  other  eyes  shall  look  from  it. 
Eyes  of  the  spirit's  Palestine, 

Even  than  the  old  gaze  tenderer  : 
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While  hopes  and  aims  long  lost  with  her 
Stand  round  her  image  side  by  side, 
Like  tombs  of  pilgrims  that  have  died 

About  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

(The  Portrait), 

It  was  far  into  the  small  hours  of  the  morning, 
— the  twilight  had  shifted  round  northward  and 
was  merging  itself  into  the  dawn  of  a  new  day, 
— ^when  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  dragged  himself 
upstairs  to  that  heavily-darkened  room  where 
sleep  could  rarely  be  induced  to  enter.  For 
four  years  he  had  suflfered  from  insomnia, — the 
one  enemy  of  all  others  with  which  he  was  least 
fitted  to  cope.  Impatient,  impetuous,  self-willed, 
he  had  seized  the  nearest  weapon  to  hand, — the 
most  powerful  soporific  then  available, — ^which 
at  that  time  was  so  little  known  that  its  possible 
ill  results  were  only  a  remote  contingency. 
Chloral  afforded  him  an  unconsciousness  which 
would  hardly  be  termed  repose.  He  lighted  a 
a  candle  which  would  burn  for  the  rest  of  the 
night,  put  a  book  upon  the  couch  to  which  he 
would  transfer  himself  when  weary  of  tossing 
on  a  restless  bed:  swallowed  his  customary 
dose,  and  lay  down  to  await  what  peace  the 
night  might  bring  him  :  peace,  so  long  a  stranger 
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to  his  troubled  spirit,  and  feverishly  laborious 
brain.  And  while  his  eyes  at  last  closed,  as 
under  a  leaden  weight,  beneath  the  benumbing 
influence  of  the  narcotic,  his  thoughts  ran  slowly 
and  in  broken  phrasing  upon  the  lines  which  he 
believed  his  best  and  highest  achievement,  and 
in  which  his  ultimate  longings  were  voiced  as  by 
a  muffled  music  : 

When  vain  desire  at  last  and  vain  regret 

Go  hand  in  hand  to  death,  and  all  is  vain, 
What  shall  assuage  the  unforgotten  pain 
And  teach  the  unforgetful  to  forget  ? 
Shall  Peace  be  still  a  sunk  stream  long  unmet, — 
Or  may  the  soul  at  once  in  a  green  plain 
Stoop  through  the  spray  of  some  sweet 
life-fountain 
And    cull    the    dew  -  drenched    flowering 
amulet  ? 

Ah  !   when  the  wan  soul  in  that  golden  air 
Between  the  scriptured  petals  softly  blown 
Peers  breathless  for  the  gift  of  grace  un- 
known,— 
Ah  !  let  none  other  alien  spell  soe'er. 
But  only  the  one  Hope's  one  name  be  there, — 
Not  less  nor  more,  but  even  that  word 
alone. 

{The  One  Hope,) 
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O,  russet  brown  and  scarlet  bright, 
When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea, 

My  sisters  wore ;  I  wore  but  white  : 
Red,  brown,  and  white,  all  three  ; 

Three  damozels ;  each  had  a  knight, 
When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea. 


A  DAY  WITH 
WILLIAM  MOERIS. 

O  June,  O  June,  that  we  desired  so, 

Wilt  thou  not  make  us  happy  on  this  day  ? 

Across  the  river  thy  soft  breezes  blow 

Sweet  with  the  scent  of  beanfields  far  away. 

The  Earthly  Paradise, 

IS  own  Hnes  are  running  in 
the  head  of  William  Morris, 
as,  at  sunrise, — that  is  to  say 
about  three  o'clock — on  a  mid- 
summer morning  of  1879,  he 
thrusts  his  rough  dark  head 
out  of  the  open  window,  and 
sees  the  river  shimmering 
past  between  the  branches  of  great  elms  in 
fullest  leaf.  The  very  breath  of  June  is  in 
the  air,  "full  of  atoms  of  summer,"  and  the 
fertile  earth  is  aglow  with  warm  loveliness. 
From  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  green 
EngHsh  shires,  to  Morris  in  his  house  by 
London  river,  the  voice  of  beauty  calls,  and  he 
responds  to  it.     **0  me  I  O  me  !  How  I  love 
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the  Earth  I "  he  murmurs,  **and  the  seasons, 
and  weather,  and  all  things  that  deal  with  it, 
and  all  that  grows  out  of  it,  .  .  .  the  earth  and 
the  growth  of  it  and  the  life  of  it !  If  I  could 
but  say  or  show  how  I  love  it ! "  His  vagrant 
thoughts  go  homing  to  their  dearest  goal,  that 
lovely  old-world  Kelmscott  village  in  Oxford- 
shire, after  which  his  present  abode  is  named, 
beside  its  **  far-off,  lovely  mother  of  the 
Thames."  He  loves  to  think  that  this  same 
grey  sunlit  water  which  sparkles  at  his  feet,  has 
come  down  to  him  past  the  gables  and  the 
gardens  of  Kelmscott,  a  hundred  and   thirty 

miles  away He   dreams  a  moment  of 

those  far  green  meadows,  pure  and  perfect  yet 
as  very  Eden  :  he  sees  them  as  he  saw  the  fields 
in  Summer  Dawn : 

Pray  but  one  prayer  for  me  'twixt  thy 

closed  lips. 
Think  but  one  thought  of  me  up  in  the  stars. 
The  summer  night  waneth,  the  morning 

light  slips. 
Faint  and  grey  *twixt  the  leaves  of  the 

aspen,  betwixt  the  cloud-bars, 
That  are  patiently  waiting  there  for  the 

dawn  I 
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Patient  and  colourless,  though  Heaven's 

gold 
Waits  to  float  through  them  along  with 

the  sun. 
Far  out  in  the  meadows,  above  the  young 

corn, 
The  heavy  elms  wait,  and  restless  and  cold 
The  uneasy  wind  rises  ;  the  roses  are  dun  ; 
Through  the  long  twilight  they  pray  for 

the  dawn, 
Round  the  lone  house  in  the  midst  of  the 

corn. 
Speak  but  one  word  to  me  over  the  corn, 
Over  the  tender,  bow*d  locks  of  the  corn. 

But  William  Morris  is  not  alone  a  * 'dreamer 
of  dreams,  born  out  of  due  time,"  any  more 
than  he  is  the  **idle  singer  of  an  empty  day." 
Essentially,  ineradicably,  first  and  foremost,  he 
is  a  man  of  action.  He  has  just  aroused 
himself  from  that  sleep  of  dreamless  profundity 
which  he  can  take,  as  he  puts  it,  in  solid  bars  : 
and  from  which  he  passes  into  a  waking  life 
of  immediate  and  strenuous  energy :  he  never 
does  anything  by  halves.  In  ten  minutes  he 
has  dressed  and  started  work.     His  dressing,  as 
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may  be  inferred,  is  a  rough-and-ready  matter  : 
it  is,  indeed,  effected  without  the  aid  of  a  mirror, 
for  he  hates  mirrors  and  will  not  have  any  in 
the  house.  His  rough  blue  serge  is  that  of  a 
workman,  not  a  litterateur :  and  his  general 
appearance,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  that  of  a 
slovenly  and  unkempt  magnificence.  His 
extraordinary  and  abundant  hair,  with  its 
thick  strong  curl  **like  wrought  metal," — his 
massive  head  with  its  vague  inexpressive  eyes 
and  beautifully-moulded  mouth,— his  fine  build 
and  height,  dimly  indicative  of  almost  super- 
human strength, — his  clumsy-looking  but 
exquisitely  adroit  hands, — all  these  traits  have 
combined  to  produce  that  "rum  and  indes- 
cribable deportment"  which  is  at  once  the 
delight  and  despair  of  his  friends. 

He  has  resolutely  turned  away  from  the 
window, — switching  off,  so  to  speak,  that 
"romantic  element  which  makes  one  side  of 
his  life  one  long  dream," — and  has  taken  up  the 
other  side  of  his  life, — that  steady,  assiduous, 
unremitting,  almost  stolid  laboriousness  which 
has  made  him  the  man  he  is.  "I  do  not  hope 
to  be  great  at  all   in  anything,"  he  wrote  in 
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earlier  days,  "but  perhaps  I  may  reasonably 
hope  to  be  happy  in  my  work  :  and  sometimes 
when  I  am  idle  and  doing  nothing,  pleasant 
visions  go  past  me  of  the  things  that  may  be." 

Nowadays,  it  may  be  said,  he  is  never  idle : 
mind,  or  hands,  or  both,  are  always  busy.  Work 
has  become  his  ideal,  his  solace,  his  panacea  for 
all  ills.  **I  tried  to  think,"  he  has  declared, 
*'what  would  happen  to  me  if  I  am  forbidden 
my  ordinary  daily  work  :  and  I  knew  that  I 
should  die  of  despair  and  weariness."  And 
indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  strong  and 
passionate  man,  possessed  of  superabundant 
vitality  and  tremendously  powerful  physique, 
could  find  outlet  for  his  exuberant  energy 
except  by  actual  manual  labour. 

His  loom  is  set  up  in  his  bedroom :  he  is 
already  weaving  there, — now,  in  the  first  soft 
light,  busied  upon  the  lovely  warp  and  woof  of 
his  "cabbage  and  vine"  tapestry.  Sometimes 
he  will  stay  at  this  for  eight  or  nine  hours, — 
sometimes,  as  to-day,  other  labours  claim  his 
attention  ;  and  he  toils  all  the  more  resolutely 
for  knowing  that  his  time  at  the  loom  must  be 
short. 
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In  the  making  and  dyeing  of  textile  fabrics, 
William  Morris  has  found  a  means  of  expression 
particularly  apt  to  his  peculiar  modes  of  thought. 
To  him  the  mediaeval  method  is  **so  much  the 
best  that  it  is  the  only  one";  and,  not  content 
with  reviving  mediaeval  romance  in  his  prose 
and  verse,  he  continues  to  compose,  as  it  were, 
in  more  tangible  materials,  but  always  with  the 
same  underlying  idea.     Simplicity  of  utterance, 
romance  of  plot,  gorgeous  pageantry  of  colour, — 
these  are  characteristic  of  his  work   both  in 
words  and  in  things.     To  "make  the  common 
as  though  it  were  not  common",  an  ideal  which 
has  been  already  expounded  in  the  art  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  is  a  fair  definition 
of  the   unusual   quality  which  suffuses  all   the 
achievements  of  William   Morris.     And,  even 
as,  in  the  Earthly  Paradise^  "the  lambent  rosy 
light,   the   misty   lunar   atmosphere,   shot   with 
faint  auroral  colours,  the  low  and  magical  music, 
the  ever-varying  panorama  of  poetical  descrip- 
tion and  passion  and  thought"  have  struck  an 
entirely  new  note   in   English   poetry, — so  the 
same  words,  very  nearly,  may   be    used   with 
reference  to  the  material  effect  wrought  out  by 
William  Morris  in  the  field  of  decorative  and 
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textile  art.  You  cannot  think  of  him  as  a  poet 
without  considering  him  as  the  master-craftsman, 
the  designer, — the  architect, — the  weaver, — the 
dyer, — the  artisan-artist  in  excelsis.  He  is  able 
to  express  in  one  art,  it  would  appear,  that 
which  the  technique  of  another  denies  him. 
He  can  create  a  new  atmosphere  in  his  poems  ; 
but  in  textiles  he  can,  it  is  said,  create  new 
colours :  amethyst  with  tender  flushings  of  red 
and  gold  which  takes  on  the  tincture  of  a  sunset 
sky,  and  blues  so  cunningly  intermingled  with 
green  that  no  existing  colour-name  may  define 
them.  This  poignant  joy  in  colour  has  always 
been  his  ;  it  is  conspicuous  in  his  earlier  poems, 
where  splashes  of  splendid  primary  hues  are 
almost  the  raisons  d'etre  of  certain  lyrics.  The 
drawing  and  the  painting  are  missalesque  in 
their  quaint  and  realistic  detail,  in  such  poems 
as  The  Sailing  of  the  Sword, — 


Across  the  empty  garden-beds, 
When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea, 

I  scarcely  saw  my  sisters*  heads 
Bowed  each  beside  a  tree. 

I  could  not  see  the  castle  leads, 
When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea. 
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Alicia  wore  a  scarlet  gown, 

When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea. 

But  Ursula's  was  russet  brown  : 
For  the  mist  we  could  not  see 

The  scarlet  roofs  of  the  good  town, 
When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea. 

Green  holly  in  Alicia's  hand, 

When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea  ; 

With  sere  oak-leaves  did  Ursula  stand  ; 
O  !  yet  alas  for  me  ! 

I  did  but  bear  a  peel'd  white  wand, 
When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea. 

O,  russet  brown  and  scarlet  bright. 
When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea. 

My  sisters  wore  ;  I  wore  but  white  : 
Red,  brown,  and  white,  all  three  ; 

Three  damozels  ;  each  had  a  knight, 
When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea,  .  .  . 

Or,  in  that  **very  harmless  and  spirited 
ditty  .  .  .  which  had  once  the  knack  of  simply 
infuriating  the  grave  and  precise,"  Two  Red 
Roses  across  the  Moon, — the  colour-notes  pre- 
dominate:— 

There  was  a  lady  lived  in  a  hall. 
Large  in  the  eyes,  and  slim  and  tall ; 
And  ever  she  sung  from  noon  to  noon, 
Txvo  red  roses  across  the  moon. 
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There  was  a  knight  came  riding  by 
In  early  spring,  when  the  roads  were  dry  ; 
And  he  heard  that  lady  sing  at  the  noon, 
Two  red  roses  across  the  moon. 

Yet  none  the  more  he  stopp'd  at  all, 
But  he  rode  a-gallop  past  the  hall ; 
And  left  that  lady  singing  at  noon. 
Two  red  roses  across  the  moon. 

Because,  forsooth,  the  battle  was  set, 
And  the  scarlet  and  blue  had  got  to  be  met. 
He  rode  on  the  spur  till  the  next  warm 

noon  : — 
Two  red  roses  across  the  moon. 


You  scarce  could  see  for  the  scarlet  and 

blue, 
A  golden  helm  or  a  golden  shoe  ; 
So  he  cried,  as  the  fight  grew  thick  at  the 

noon. 
Two  red  roses  across  the  moon  ! 

Verily  then  the  gold  bore  through 

The  huddled  spears  of  the  scarlet  and  blue  ; 

And  they  cried,  as  they  cut  them  down  at 

the  noon. 
Two  red  roses  across  the  moon  ! 
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Under  the  may  she  stoop'd  to  the  crown, 
All  was  gold,  there  was  nothing  of  brown  ; 
And  the  horns  blew  up  in  the  hall  at  noon, 
Two  red  roses  across  the  moon. 

The  big  dark  weaver's  lips  move  silently, 
and  his  filmed  inscrutable  eyes  shine  faintly 
with  a  lambent  light :  he  is  thoroughly  enjoying 
himself.  **  No  work  which  cannot  be  done 
with  pleasure  is  worth  doing  :  "  that  is  one  of 
his  cardinal  maxims :  **Time  was  when  any- 
body that  made  anything,  made  a  work  of  art 
beside  a  useful  piece  of  goods,  and  it  gave  them 
pleasure  to  make  it:  whatever  I  doubt,  I  have 
no  doubt  of  that."  One  of  Morris's  main 
objects  in  life  is  to  bring  this  simple,  long- 
forgotten  truth  home  to  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
workmen  :  and  how  hard  a  task  he  finds  it ! 
For  in  modern  days,  as  once  in  the  origins  of 
language,  work  and  pain  are  synonymous  :  and 
pleasure  is  divorced  from  labour  by  reason  of 
the  tertium  quid  which  we  know  as  money. 
But  in  the  manual  arts,  as  in  literature,  Morris 
perpetually  endeavours  to  "take  up  and  continue 
the  dropped  threads  of  the  mediaeval  tradition," 
when  "honest  labour  wore  a  lovely  face"  ;  and 
he  denies  the  superiority  of  verbal  or  literary 


THE     LADY    OF    THE    FALCON. 

Softly  she  walked  with  eyes  cast  down, 
Nor  looked  she  any  other  than 
An  earthly  lady,  though  no  man 
Has  seen  so  fair  a  thing  as  she. 

(The  Watching  of  the  Falcon). 
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construction  over  any  other  :  all  are  equal  in 
his  eyes.  "That  talk  of  inspiration,"  says  he, 
**is  sheer  nonsense  :  there  is  no  such  thing  :  it*s 
a  mere  matter  of  craftsmanship  ...  If  a  chap 
can't  compose  an  epic  poem  while  he's  weaving 
tapestry,  he'd  better  shut  up  :  he'll  never  do 
any  good  at  all." 

So  now  you  behold  him  carrying  out  his 
own  principle,  and  framing  noble  phrases  in 
his  mind,  while  his  deft  fingers  manipulate 
the  threads  of  the   web. 

Having  concluded  the  appointed  hours  at 
the  loom,  Morris, — who  even  during  his  work 
has  frequently  paced  to  and  fro,  restlessly 
padding  round  the  room  or  oscillating  between 
his  weft  and  the  window — goes  down  to  his 
study  on  the  ground  floor — a  room  of  severe 
simplicity.  No  carpet  is  there,  no  curtains  ; 
shelves  of  plain  unpolished  oak,  heavy-laden 
with  books,  cover  most  of  the  wall  space  :  a 
square  table  of  the  same  plain  oak  carries  his 
writing-tackle  :  a  few  austere  chairs  are  placed 
about.  The  books,  like  the  room,  aff'ord  little 
clue    to    their   owner's  penchants.      They  are 
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a  most  haphazard  collection,  mainly  yellow- 
backed  novels  picked  up  on  railway  journeys. 
Morris,  the  jealous  hoarder  of  invaluable 
mediaeval  volumes,  is  careless  in  the  extreme 
as  regards  his  modern  authors,  and  losing  books 
is  almost  a  habit  with  him.  His  tastes,  more- 
over, are  by  no  means  eclectic  :  he  is  a  rapid 
but  not  a  great  reader.  A  chosen  few  in  the 
world  of  literature  are  dear  to  him,  and  all  the 
others  but  so  much  empty  letterpress.  Milton 
he  abominates,  Wordsworth  he  detests  :  in 
Shakespeare  he  has  no  great  interest  :  for 
Browning  and  Tennyson,  twin  idols  of  the 
period,  he  has  cared  very  little  since  his  youth. 
But  Keats,  "Keats  for  whom  I  have  such 
boundless  admiration,  and  whom  I  venture  to 
call  one  of  my  masters,"  and  to  whom  he  closely 
approximates  in  the  tone  and  quality  of  his 
work,^ — sits  enthroned  in  his  heart :  and  among 
prose  writers  of  the  day  he  accords  first  place 
to  Garlyle  and  Ruskin.  The  latter  he  reveres 
as  a  truly  great  and  wise  master,  **not  only  in 
matters  of  art,  but  throughout  the  whole  sphere 
of  human  life."  Fiction  does  not  greatly  appeal 
to  Morris  :  yet,  with  that  queer  twist  of  the 
anomalous  so  often  discoverable  in  men  of  great 
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genius,  he  has  three  favourite  writers  who  are 
about  the  last  people  one  could  have  guessed. 
He  is  devoted  to  George  Borrow  :  he  is  soaked 
and  steeped  in  Dickens  :  and  above  all  he  is  an 
enthusiast  regarding  the  adventures  of  Mr. 
Jorrocks.  This  last  is  an  inexplicable  matter. 
Morris  is  no  horseman :  he  knows  little  and  cares 
less  about  any  sport  save  angling.  Howbeit,  he 
has,  for  many  years,  **in  the  moods  when  he 
was  not  dreaming  of  himself  as  Tristram  or 
Sigurd,  identified  himself  with  Joe  Gargery" 
(Great  Expectations)  or  Mr.  Boffin  (Our  Mutual 
Friend)^  to  such  an  extent  that  his  favourite 
salutations  are  quotations  from  these  worthies  : 
and  he  insists  on  ramming  Jorrocks  down  the 
throats  of  his  friends,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  to  their  bewilderment,  and,  bien  entendu, 
not  infrequently  to  their  boredom. 

Morris,  standing  carelessly  over  his  table, 
sets  down  a  few  score  lines,  the  result  of  his 
morning's  meditations.  He  can  write  anyhow, 
anywhere,  under  any  interruption  :  the  leisurely 
seclusion  of  the  professional  author  has  no 
charms  for  him.  His  exquisitely  beautiful 
caligraphy,  originally  a  slovenly  and    illegible 
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scrawl,  is  the  result  of  years  of  work  spent  on 
illuminating,  and  on  the  study  of  painted  books 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  It 
is  now  analogous  to  that  delicate  and  marvellous 
detail,  that  skill  in  the  embroiderer's  and  the 
goldsmith's  art,  which  are  so  evident  in  the 
intricately-wrought  yet  broadly-designed  effects 
of  his  verse.  "The  happiness  of  epithet  and 
of  local  colouring"  which  obtain  in  Jason,  and, 
still  more,  in  the  Earthly  Paradise ^  *'the  pictu- 
resque detail  and  the  appropriate  phrase  which 
give  life  and  individuality  to  his  pictures,  are 
for  the  most  part  known  only  by  their  effects, 
and  only  fully  appreciated  in  the  retrospect." 
Morris's  greater  poems  are  mainly  unquotable, 
because  you  must  take  them  as  a  whole  :  to 
detach  a  few  lines  from  their  context  is  equiva- 
lent to  cutting  away  a  piece  of  cornice  to  proffer 
as  an  example  of  a  sublime  cathedral.  For  this 
reason,  he  will  never  achieve  the  enormous 
popularity  of  such  poets  as  Tennyson  or  Long- 
fellow :  because,  to  the  average  man  or  woman, 
great  architecture  is  less  alluring  than  a  small 
well-furnished  house.  An  impression  of  vast- 
ness  overhangs  and  overawes  the  mind :  but  little 
domesticities  can  insinuate  themselves  into  its 
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closest  corners.  Of  William  Morris's  earlier 
poems,— the  Defence  of  Guenevere^  the  Haystack 
in  the  Floods^  and  the  rest  of  that  noble  company 
— it  has  been  said  that  *'they  seem  to  be  lifted 
out  of  poetry,  to  have,  besides  poetry,  a  sub- 
stance of  visible  beauty  of  one  particular  kind  ; 
to  be  partly  without  any  notion  of  being  poetry, 
or  eflfect  or  aim  at  it."  Yet  "caviare  to  the 
general"  though  the  earlier  poems  may  be,  who 
can  shut  his  ears  against  the  sensuous  loveliness 
of  such  lyrics  as  that  "sweet  song  not  sung  yet 
to  any  man,"  fragrant  as  a  flower,  the  water- 
nymph's  lullaby  in  Jason  ? 


I  know  a  little  garden-close. 
Set  thick  with  lily  and  red  rose. 
Where  I  would  wander  if  I  might 
From  dewy  dawn  to  dewy  night. 
And  have  one  with  me  wandering. 

And  though  within  it  no  birds  sing. 
And  though  no  pillared  house  is  there. 
And  though  the  apple  boughs  are  bare 
Of  fruit  and  blossom,  would  to  God, 
Her  feet  upon  the  green  grass  trod. 
And  I  beheld  them  as  before. 
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There  comes  a  murmur  from  the  shore, 
And  in  the  place  two  fair  streams  are, 
Drawn  from  the  purple  hills  afar, 
Drawn  down  unto  the  restless  sea  ; 
The  hills  whose  flowers  ne*er  fed  the  bee, 
The  shore  no  ship  has  ever  seen. 
Still  beaten  by  the  billows  green 
Whose  murmur  comes  unceasingly 
Unto  the  place  for  which  I  cry. 

For  which  I  cry  both  day  and  night, 
For  which  I  let  slip  all  delight. 
That  maketh  me  both  deaf  and  blind, 
Careless  to  win,  unskilled  to  find. 
And  quick  to  lose  what  all  men  seek. 

Yet  tottering  as  I  am,  and  weak, 

Still  have  I  left  a  little  breath 

To  seek  within  the  jaws  of  death 

An  entrance  to  that  happy  place. 

To  seek  the  unforgotten  face 

Once  seen,  once  kissed,  once  reft  from  me 

Anigh  the  murmuring  of  the  sea. 

And — though  no  new  poet  be  a  prophet  in 
his  own  country,  and  though  all  great  revivalists 
or  reconstructors  of  an  art  must  be  prepared 
for    initial    doubtings    and    denials — have    not 


RHODOPE. 

She  stood  to  watch  the  thin  waves  mount  her  feet 

and  *gan  to  meet 

The  freshness  of  the  water  cool,  and  sighed 
For  pleasure  as  the  little  rippling  tide 
Lapped  her  about. 

(The  Story  of  Rhodope) 


i 
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Morris's  mystical  heroines — nameless  miracles  of 
beauty  out  of  faery-lands  forlorn — a  more  subtle 
charm,  a  more  enduring  sway,  than  the  every- 
day damsels  of  court  or  cottage  who  are  celebra- 
ted by  less  imaginative  "makers"?  To  consider 
the  Earthly  Paradise  —  that  consummation  of 
the  **  vague  and  the  mystical  in  form,  colour, 
and  sound,"  set  forth  in  words  of  the  most  child- 
like simplicity — is  to  hear  and  behold  an  endless 
procession,  a  moving  pomp,  "like  pageantry  of 
mist  on  an  autumnal  stream,"  gorgeous  with 
blazonry  of  colour,  and  resonant  with  strange 
exhilarating  music.  It  is  to  listen  once  more, 
with  the  wonder  of  a  child,  to  the  old  half- 
forgotten  tales,  classical  and  mediaeval,  brought 
down  into  one's  touch  and  sight  :  it  is  the 
infusing  of  quick  and  throbbing  vitality  into  the 
dry  bones  of  dead  romances,  and  the  opening 
out  of  new  strange  vistas  into  dreamlands  that 
we  supposed  were  irretrievable.  With  the 
King, — having  no  name  and  needing  none, — 
we  sit  breathless  at  The  Watching  of  the  Falcon^ — 

Till,  with  a  start,  he  looked  at  last 
About  him,  and  all  dreams  were  past ; 
For  now,  though  it  was  past  twilight 
Without,  within  all  grew  as  bright 
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As  when  the  noon-sun  smote  the  wall, 
Though  no  lamp  shone  within  the  hall. 

Then  rose  the  King  upon  his  feet, 
And  well-nigh  heard  his  own  heart  beat, 
And  grew  all  pale  for  hope  and  fear. 
As  sound  of  footsteps  caught  his  ear 
But  soft,  and  as  some  fair  lady. 
Going  as  gently  as  might  be, 
Stopped  now  and  then  awhile,  distraught 
By  pleasant  wanderings  of  sweet  thought. 

Nigher  the  sound  came,  and  more  nigh, 
Until  the  King  unwittingly 
Trembled,  and  felt  his  hair  arise. 
But  on  the  door  still  kept  his  eyes. 
That  opened  soon,  and  in  the  light 
There  stepped  alone  a  lady  bright. 
And  made  straight  toward  him  up  the  hall. 

In  golden  garments  was  she  clad 
And  round  her  waist  a  belt  she  had 
Of  emeralds  fair,  and  from  her  feet 
She  held  the  raiment  daintily. 
And  on  her  golden  head  had  she 
A  rose-wreath  round  a  pearl-wrought 

crown, 
Softly  she  walked  with  eyes  cast  down. 
Nor  looked  she  any  other  than 
An  earthly  lady,  though  no  man 
Has  seen  so  fair  a  thing  as  she. 

We  go  roaming  down  with  Rhodope  to  the 
iridescent  ripples  of  the  June  sea,  and  await 
some  dim  indefinable  joy,  as  when, — 
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She  stood  to  watch  the  thin  waves  mount  her 

feet 
Before  she  tried  the  deep,  then  toward  the 

wide, 
Sun-litten  space  she  turned,  and  *gan  to  meet 
The  freshness  of  the  water  cool,  and  sighed 
For  pleasure  as  the  little  rippling  tide 
Lapped  her  about,  and  slow  she  wandered  on 
Till  many  a  foot  from  shore  she  now  had  won 

{The  Story  of  Rhodope,) 

Or  we  cower  with  Laurence  trembling  in 
the  shadows,  while  the  glimmering  procession 
of  the  Dead  Gods  passes  terribly  from  sea  to 
land, — daring,  at  all  risks,  to  recover,  the  Ring 
Given  to  Venus, 

But  William  Morris  does  not  take  himself 
at  any  exorbitant  valuation.  Whatsoever  his 
hand  finds  to  do,  he  does  with  all  his  might, — 
and  leaves  it  at  that.  First  in  one  art,  then  in 
another,  he  strives  to  find  expression  :  neither 
praise  nor  blame  can  cloud  his  vision  of  the 
ultimate  end  which  he  has  set  before  him. 
"Perhaps  you  think,"  he  told  his  mother  once, 
"that  people  will  laugh  at  me  and  call  me 
purposeless  and  changeable  :  I  have  no  doubt 
they  will,  but  I  in  my  turn  will  try  to  shame 
them,  God  being  my  helper,  by  steadiness  and 
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hard  work."  And  thus  it  is  with  no  sense  of 
instability  or  restlessness  that  he  puts  down  his 
pen,  and  proceeds  to  adopt  another  mode  of 
expression.  It  is  simply  a  change  in  the 
material,  but  not  in  the  ideal,  of  his  art. 

He  runs  upstairs  and  takes  a  glimpse  of  the 
river, — now  fully  ablaze  with  summer  sunshine, 
— ^from  the  five  windows  of  his  great,  beautiful 
drawing-room,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  house.  This  room  is  hung  round  with 
tapestry  of  his  own  weaving  :  it  boasts  a  great 
painted  settle  and  other  articles  of  furniture 
such  as  give  it  a  unique  touch  of  character  and 
individuality  among  the  conventions  of  the 
latter  'seventies.  It  is  one  mass  of  "subdued 
yet  glowing  colour" :  yet  its  chief  perfection  is 
missing,  in  the  shape  of  that  stately  and  beauti- 
ful woman,  Jane  Morris,  who  is  just  now  with 
her  children,  away  at  Kelmscott  Manor.  The 
human  element  is  consciously  lacking  in  this 
glorious  apartment :  and  Morris  realizes  that. 
For  although  he  prefers  men's  to  women's 
society,  and  although  his  most  intimate  friend 
has  declared  that,  **He  doesn't  want  anybody. 
.  .  .  He  lives  absolutely  without  the  need  of 
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man  or  woman,"  yet  Mrs.  Morris  is  the  very 
embodiment  of  her  husband's  most  gracious 
imaginings, — and  without  her  superb  presence 
the  house  is  but  a  tinkling  cymbal.  Morris, 
who  ignores  the  existence  of  "society",  who 
has  never  belonged  to  a  club, — who,  with  the 
true  artist's  impatience  in  small  matters,  never 
knows  how  much  or  how  little  he  has  in  hand, 
is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  his  beautiful 
wife  far  more  than  he  allows  or  is  aware  of. 

Now  he  is  downstairs  again  and  out-of- 
doors,  a  chorus  of  sweet  garden-odours  greeting 
him.  A  long  rambling  garden  runs  behind  the 
house,  with  lawn  and  orchard  and  kitchen 
garden.  Hammersmith  is  still  but  a  suburban 
village,  quaint,  Georgian,  unspoiled  :  from  all 
the  flower-beds  of  its  little  red-tiled  houses 
delightful  midsummer  fragrances  float  by.  The 
very  barges  as  they  pass  along  the  river  wear  a 
holiday  air,  and  spread  their  great  red  sprit-sails 
like  one  who  expands  his  breast  to  meet  pure 
breeze.  Morris  betakes  himself  to  his  coach- 
house and  stables,  which  he  has  turned  into  a 
large  weaving-room  for  carpet-looms.  During 
the  previous  winter  he  has  been  carrying  on 
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the  weaving  of  figured  silks  upon  a  Jacquard 
loom,  pile-carpets  upon  this  loom  in  the  coach' 
house,  and  arras-tapestry  upon  the  one  in  his 
bed-room, — simultaneously  and  in  addition  to 
his  works  at  Queen's  Square,  where  he  dyes 
embroideries  and  silken  fabrics.  He  is  also 
engaged  in  the  initiation  of,  or  the  execution 
of,  designs  and  fabrications  in  such  works  as 
painted  glass,  tiles,  furniture,  furniture-velvets, 
— wall  papers,  chintzes,  printed  cottons  and 
upholstery  of  all  sorts.  Not  to  mention  a 
hundred  projects  of  social  reform  begun  or  in 
progress, — an  immense  amount  of  reading  in 
Icelandic  literature, — and  a  quantity  of  minor 
affairs  connected  with  all  the  above,  such  as 
few  men  could  master  or  even  attempt.  He 
is  demonstrating,  au  pied  de  la  lettre,  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  celebrated  rule  which  he  avows 
will  fit  the  case  of  everybody,  **Have  nothing  in 
your  house  that  you  do  not  know  to  be  useful^  or 
believe  to  be  beautiful,'^ 

A  good  hearty  breakfast,  including  a  tre- 
mendous quantity  of  tea,  is  Morris's  next  busi- 
ness in  hand  :  and  he  gives  it  the  same  thorough 
attention  as  everything  else  that  he  undertakes. 
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He  has  been  likened  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  his 
inveterate  love  of  tea-drinking :  but  he  does 
everything  on  a  big  and  expansive  scale,  and  at 
other  times  of  the  day  he  drinks  other  liquors 
with  equal  relish,  and  smokes  with  supreme 
enjoyment.  The  strength  and  vitality  and 
strenuousness  of  the  man  are  apparent  through 
all  the  smallest  details  of  his  life  :  he  takes  a 
robust  delight  in  matters  which  to  other  men 
of  feebler  physique  are  incomprehensible.  He 
does  not  affect  any  **lean  and  hungry"  asstheti- 
cism,  nor  despise  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
He  is  himself  a  good  cook  and  an  authority 
on  cooking,  which  he  ranks  among  the  fine  arts 
whose  fulness  has  been  denied  to  women. 
When  out  upon  those  angling  excursions  which 
constitute  his  brief  respites  from  work,  he 
always  will  insist  on  cooking  the  fish  he  has 
caught:  and  his  tastes  are  typically  English.  **I 
always  bless  God,"  says  he,  **for  making  any- 
thing so  strong  as  an  onion  !  " 

It  may  be,  indeed,  that  Morris's  whole- 
hearted absorption  in  mundane  matters  as  they 
pass  beneath  his  notice, — his  "spacious  huge 
delight"  in  all   things  beautiful  or  desirable, — 
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are,  after  some  abstruse  fashion,  resultant  from 
his  haunting  dread  of  death  :  that  passionate 
revulsion  from  and  revolt  against  the  thought 
of  inevitable  mortality,  which  runs  like  a  cold 
subterranean  stream,  with  perpetual  shuddering 
undercurrent,  below  his  most  opulent  palaces 
of  dream. 

Ah  !  what  begetteth  all  this  storm  of  bliss, 
But  Death  himself,  who  crying  solemnly. 
E'en  from  the  heart  of  sweet  Forgetfulness, 
Bids  us,  **  Rejoice,  lest  pleasureless  ye  die. 
Within  a  little  time  must  ye  go  by. 
Stretch  forth  your  open  hands,  and  while 

ye  live 
Take  all  the  gifts  that  Death  and  Life  may 

give!" 

(The  Earthly  Paradise,) 

He  has  himself  observed  that  perhaps 
change  and  death  are  necessary,  or  there  would 
be  no  good  stories, — but  this  was  a  momen- 
tary outburst  of  philosophy  far  removed  from 
his  authentic  feeling.  Change  and  decay  and 
death  are  altogether  repugnant  to  him :  all 
that  creates  misery  and  poverty  and  hatred 
between  man  and  man  he  loathes.  And  while 
resolutely  avowing  himself  **a  London  bird  :  its 
soot  has  been  rubbed  into  me,"  and  yet  doing 
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his  utmost  to  provide  things  beautiful  in  a 
commonplace  and  beauty-careless  age,  all  the 
while  this  heavy,  boisterous,  over-powerful  man 
is  dreaming,  dreaming,  dreaming.  **  My  work," 
he  has  confessed,  ''is  the  embodiment  of 
dreams, — to  bring  before  people's  eyes  the 
image  of  the  thing  my  heart  is  filled  with."  .  .  . 
What  is  this  image  ?  An  Earthly  Paradise, 
neither  more  nor  less  :  a  haven  of  peace  and 
unfading  loveliness,  a  Land  ot  Heart's  Desire, 
immune  from  Time  and  Death.  The  Hollow 
Land,  that  prose  romance  which  nobody  having 
once  read  can  ever  forget,  closes  upon  this  one 
great  keynote  of  all  his  dreams,  where  lover 
and  beloved  enter  the  "Hollow  City." 

Through  the  golden  streets  under  the 
purple  shadows  of  the  houses  we  went,  and 
the  slow  fanning  backward  and  forward  of 
the  many-coloured  banners  cooled  us :  we 

two  alone At  last  we  came  to  a  fair 

palace,  cloistered  off  in  the  old  time,  before 
the  city  grew  golden,  .  .  .  cloistered  off 
from  the  eager  leaning  and  brotherhood  of 

the  golden   dwellings Unchanged, 

unchangeable  were  its  marble  walls,  what- 
ever else  changed  about  it. 
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We  stopped  before  the  gates  and 
trembled,  and  clasped  each  other  closer ; 
for  there  among  the  marble  leafage  and 
tendrils  that  were  round  and  under  and 
over  the  archway  that  held  the  golden 
valves,  were  wrought  two  figures  of  a  man 
and  woman,  winged  and  garlanded,  whose 
raiment  flashed  with  stars  ;  and  their  faces 
were  like  faces  we  had  seen  or  half  seen 
in  some  dream  long  and  long  and  long  ago, 
so  that  we  trembled  with  awe  and  delight ; 
and  I  turned,  and  seeing  Margaret,  saw 
that  her  face  was  that  face  seen  or  half 
seen  long  and  long  and  long  ago ;  and  in 
the  shining  of  her  eyes  I  saw  that  other 
face,  seen  in  that  way  and  no  other  long 
and  long  and  long  ago — my  face. 

And  then  we  walked  together  toward 
the  golden  gates,  and  opened  them,  and  no 
man  gainsaid  us. 

And  before  us  lay  a  great  space  of 
flowers 

Such  is  the  true  ideal — however  impossible 
of  attainment  it  may  be,  perhaps  it  is  all  the 
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dearer  for  that — of  this  strange  mass  of  contra- 
dictions, William  Morris — this  combination  of 
the  ultra-imaginative  and  the  ultra-practical. 
Constitutionally  fierce  and  violent  of  temper, 
he  is  constitutionally  desirous  of  an  ultimate 
and  unending  calm :  filled  with  the  wild  vigour 
and  delight  of  battle,  he  expresses  himself  in 
the  most  deliberately  unemotional  words.  You 
cannot  guess  whether  he  is  putting  a  mighty 
constraint  upon  himself,  or  fulfilling,  in  the 
medium  of  sound  and  form,  his  own  conceive- 
ment  of  perfection.  You  can  only  echo  his 
mysterious  music : 

Christ  keep  the  Hollow  Land 

All  the  summer-tide  ; 
Still  we  cannot  understand 

Where  the  waters  glide  ; 

Only  dimly  seeing  them 
Coldly  slipping  through 

Many  green-lipp'd  cavern  mouths, 
Where  the  hills  are  blue. 

It  is  this  blend  of  anomalies,  no  doubt, 
which  makes  the  mind  of  William  Morris  such 
a  curious  terra  incognita  to  all  those  who  have 
to  do  with  him.     He  presents  to  them  so  strange 
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a  union  of  aspects  inherently  antagonistic  to 
each  other,  that  men  regard  him  more  as  an 
elemental  force,  dominating  and  inspiring  them 
by  dint  of  a  powerful  personality,  than  one  to  be 
reckoned  with  as  a  human  being.  The  allure- 
ment of  magnetic  charm,  so  often  bestowed 
upon  feebler  intellects,  is  in  a  measure  denied 
to  him  :  he  stands  for  an  abstract  influence 
rather  than  a  lovable  individuality.  That  tre- 
mendous influence,  destined  to  permeate  and 
revolutionize  English  and  even  European  ideas 
of  decorative  art,  is  only  beginning  as  yet  to 
make  itself  felt  :  but  Morris's  friends  are 
vaguely  aware  of  the  urgent  energy  which 
drives  him  towards  some  goal  unseen  of  them. 
Even  as  those  filmy  expressionless  eyes  of  his 
are  possessed  of  preternaturally  quick  sight,  far 
exceeding  that  of  the  average  men :  so  his 
abnormally  acute  mind,  with  the  prescience  of 
true  genius,  darts  on  ahead  into  "regions 
Cassar  never  knew,"  and  his  most  faithful 
admirers  often  have  '*a  sense  of  being  dragged 
at  his  heels,  perplexed  and  out  of  breath." 
They  cannot  hope  to  follow  such  sweeping, 
swooping  flight.  "He  is  really  a  sort  of  Viking," 
says  one  of  them,  "set  down  here  and  making 


THE     KNIGHT    AND    MARGAEET. 

I  gather'd  and  held  in  my  arms  great  sheaves  of 
the  daffodil, 
And  when  I  came  again  my  Margaret  lay  there  still. 

I  piled  them  high  and  high  above  her  heaving  breast. 

{The  Wind). 
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art  because  there  is  nothing  else  to  do."  The 
trivialities  and  conventionalities  of  middle- 
Victorian  London  have  absolutely  no  meaning 
for  this  master-craftsman  :  he  belongs  to  some 
other  sphere.  .  .  , 

The  morning  is  spent  by  Morris  at  the 
carpet-loom,  —  directing,  superintending,  or 
working  with  his  own  hands.  He  allows  him- 
self a  few  minutes'  recreation  at  bowls  in  the 
garden,  but  finds  the  sun  too  hot.  After  lunch 
he  is  off  to  Queen's  Square,  to  visit  his  dyeing 
works  there,  and  to  look  in  upon  his  friends  the 
Faulkners  :  not  a  day  passes  but  he  visits  them. 
Matters  of  business  must  also  of  necessity  be 
discussed, — always  a  tedious  and  impatient  affair 
to  Morris,  who,  himself  **the  very  soul  of 
honour,  truthfulness,  and  justice,"  detests  any 
details  of  trafficking.  Here  you  encounter  more 
of  his  contradictory  traits.  For  human  want 
and  woe  in  the  abstract  he  has  the  most  passion- 
ate sympathy  :  toward  human  needs  in  the 
concrete  he  is  absolutely  close-fisted.  **  Do 
you  know,"  to  quote  Rossetti's  remark,  "that 
*Topsy'  has  never  yet  been  known  to  give  a 
single  penny  to  a  beggar?"    Upon  all  the  ex- 
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igencies  and  expenses  of  work,  he  is  ready  to  be 
lavish  on  occasion  :  he  will  employ  the  almost 
unemployable  without  hesitation,  even  as,  the 
while,  he  expends  himself  and  his  own  labour 
without  stint.  But  penury,  apart  from  the 
prospect  of  relieving  it  en  masse,  finds  no  res- 
ponding benevolence  in  him  :  and  of  that  reck- 
less, spendthrift  habit  so  incident  to  men  of 
great  genius,  which  finds  a  vent  in  careless,  ex- 
travagant charity,  he  has  not  the  slightest  touch. 

Had  to-day  been  Wednesday,  Morris,  by 
invincible  habit,  would  have  dined  with  Burne- 
Jones ;  but,  it  being  only  Tuesday,  he  betakes 
himself  back  home  to  Hammersmith  as  the 
evening  draws  on.  A  remarkable  figure  he 
presents,  among  the  fashionable  frequenters 
of  the  West-End,  as  he  strides  steadily  along 
the  crowded  streets  in  his  soft  felt  hat  and 
rough  blue  serge  suit.  **Topsy,"  according  to 
his  intimates' dictum,  has  an  unlimited  "capacity 
for  producing  and  amassing  dirt,"  and  his 
appearance  is  unquestionably  grubby.  He 
looks,  in  consequence,  something  between  a 
working  engineer  and  a  sailor,  with  a  strong 
dash  of  the  latter,  for  whom   he   is  occasion- 
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ally  mistaken  :  and  the  unkempt,  picturesque 
slatternliness  of  the  man  is  in  keeping  with 
either  of  these  occupations :  so  that  there 
is  really  nothing  outre  about  him.  It  is  only 
when  (very  rarely)  he  has  condescended  to 
assume  the  orthodox  silk  hat  and  frock  coat, 
that  Morris  has  candidly  appeared  ridiculous  : 
anything  more  bizarre  than  this  conjunction 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  .  . 

He  crosses  the  upper  hall  and  regards  with 
satisfaction  his  ugly  Georgian  house  :  ugly  as  it 
may  show  without,  he  knows  it  a  treasury  of 
beauty  within.  A  certain  sense  of  emptiness 
strikes  across  his  mind, — he  remembers  that 
the  beautiful  woman  who  rules  these  glow- 
ing rooms  will  not  be  there  to  receive  him, — 
she  whose  portrait  he  has  painted,  not  on 
canvas  as  Rossetti  did,  but  in  lines  of  power  and 
pathos.  Praise  of  my  Lady : 

My  lady  seems  of  ivory 
Forehead,  straight  nose,  and  cheeks 

that  be 
Hollow'd  a  little  mournfully, 

Beata  mea  Domina  ! 
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Her  forehead,  overshadowed  much 
By  bows  of  hair,  has  a  wave  such 
As  God  was  good  to  make  for  me. 
Beata  mea  Domina  ! 

Nor  greatly  long  my  lady's  hair, 
Nor  yet  with  yellow  colour  fair, 
But  thick  and  crisped  wonderfully  : 
Beata  mea  Domina  ! 

Heavy  to  make  the  pale  face  sad. 
And  dark,  but  dead  as  though  it  had 
Been  forged  by  God  most  wonderfully 
— Beata  mea  Domina  ! — 

Of  some  strange  metal,  thread  by  thread. 
To  stand  out  from  my  lady's  head, 
Not  moving  much  to  tangle  me. 
Beata  mea  Domina  ! 

Beneath  her  brows  the  lids  fall  slow. 
The  lashes  a  clear  shadow  show 
Where  I  would  wish  my  lips  to  be. 
Beata  mea  Domina  ! 

.  .  .  He  paces  round  the  gardens,  noting 
with  expert  eye  the  growth  and  condition  of 
their  contents  :  for  he  knows  "all  the  ways 
and  capabilities  of  flowers,  vegetables  and  fruit- 
trees,"  which    he    studies    with    the    fourfold 
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interest  of  decorator,  poet,  earth-lover  and 
culinary  connoisseur.  Finally,  while  dusk  is 
drawing  a  veil  over  the  river,  he  enters  his 
study,  and  takes  up  with  interest  the  manuscript 
he  left  unfinished  at  early  morning.  He  is 
absolutely  free  from  vanity  regarding  his  own 
productions  in  any  kind  :  eulogy  is  lost  upon 
him.  A  task  completed  is  un  fait  accompli ^  and 
must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits,  which  are 
not  the  author*s.  So  he  now  observes  of  his 
poem,  "That's  jolly!"  with  entire  simplicity 
and  detachment.  He  determines  to  continue 
his  work  upon  it  after  dinner 

It  is  nearly  midnight  when  Morris  leans 
out  once  more  from  his  bedroom  window,  as  he 
leaned  at  morning,  and  drinks  in  deep  breaths  of 
the  fragrant  air.  The  wind  sighs  to  and  fro  in 
the  elm-leaves,  minutely  plaintive,  with  a  mur- 
mur of  "old  unhappy  far-off  things,"  the  only 
hint  of  sadnes*'  in  all  that  overbrimming  joy  of 
summer.  To  Morris  the  wind  has  always  held 
this  sorrowful  undertone, — this  wandering  quest 
of  something  obscurely  unattainable,  as  when  it 
companions  the  knight  in  his  blossom-burial  of 
the  beloved. 
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I  kiss'd  her  hard  by  the  ear,  and  she  kiss'd 

me  on  the  brow, 
And  then  lay  down  on  the  grass,  where  the 

mark  on  the  moss  is  now. 
And  spread  her  arms  out  wide  while  I  went 

down  below. 

Windf  wind!  thou  art  sad,  art  thou  kind? 
Wind,  wind,  unhappy  !  thou  art  blind, 
Yet  still  thou  wanderest  the  lily-seed  to  find. 

And  then  I  walk'd  for  a  space  to  and  fro  on 

the  side  of  the  hill, 
Till  I  gathered  and  held  in  my  arms  great 

sheaves  of  the  daflFodil, 
And  when  I  came  again  my  Margaret  lay 

there  still. 

I  piled  them  high  and  high  above  her 

heaving  breast, 
How  they  were  caught  and  held  in  her 

loose  ungirded  vest ! 
But  one  beneath  her  arm  died,  happy  to  be 

so  prest ! .     .     . 

Again  I  turned  my  back  and  went  away  for 

an  hour  ; 
She  said  no  word  when  I  came  again,  so, 

flower  by  flower, 
I  counted  the  daffodils  over,  and  cast  them 

languidly  lower 
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My  dry  hands  shook  and  shook  as  the 
green  gown  show'd  again, 

Cleared  from  the  yellow  flowers,  and  I  grew 
hollow  with  pain, 

And  on  to  us  both  there  fell  from  the  sun- 
shower  drops  of  rain.  .... 

Alas !  alas !  there  was  blood  on  the  very 

quiet  breast. 
Blood   lay  in  the  many  folds  of  the  loose 

ungirded  vest. 
Blood  lay  upon  her  arm  where  the  flower 

had  been  prest. 

Wind,  wind!  thou  art  sad,  art  thou  kind? 
Wind,  wind,  unhappy  !  thou  art  blind. 
Yet  still  thou  wanderest  the  lily ^seed  to  find, 

{The  Wind,) 

But  to-night  the  wind  is  clamant  with  sub- 
dued, strange  voices,  music  out  of  other  times, 
such  as  that  mediaeval  minstrelsy  which  touches 
Morris  as  no  modern  music  may.  He  stares 
with  utter  satisfaction  into  the  opaque  mid- 
summer night.  .  .  .  The  whole  world  is  spread 
out  before  his  thought, — visible,  odorous,  suf- 
fused with  secret  warmth  and  colour,  mapped 
out  in  exquisite  uniformity  of  intricate  form. 
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Above  him  the  stars  throb  rhythmically  :  all  is 
changed  and  altered  :  the  night  is  lovelier  than 
the  day.  *'It  is  as  though  the  old  earth  and 
heavens  are  gone,"  says  he  to  himself,  "and 
there  are  new  heavens  and  earth.  What  goes 
on  there  ?  Who  shall  say,  of  us  who  only 
know  rest  and  peace  by  toil  and  strife  ?  and 
what  shall  be  our  share  in  it  ?  Well,  sometimes 
we  must  needs  think  that  we  shall  live  again  ; 
yet,  if  that  were  not,  would  it  not  be  enough  to 
think  that  we  helped  to  make  this  unnameable 
glory,  and  lived  not  altogether  deedless  ?  " 


And  **not  altogether  deedless,"  of  a  verity, 
William  Morris  lies  down,  and  is  immediately 
sound  asleep. 


THE  OOD  AND  THE  REED. 

"This  is  the  way,"  laughed  the  great  god  Pan, 

(Laughed  while  he  sate  by  the  river), 
"  The  only  way,  since  gods  began 
To  make  sweet  music,  they  could  succeed." 
Then,  dropping  his  mouth  to  a  hole  in  the  reed, 
He  blew  in  power  by  the  river. 

(A  Musical  Inttrument.) 


A   DAY   WITH   ELIZABETH 
BAEEETT  BKOWNING. 


HE  year  is  1858,  —  the  month 
June,  —  the  scene,  Florence, 
Overhead,  the  **pure,  illimi- 
table space  and  pause  of  sky, 
intense  as  angels'  garments  .  .  . 
less  blue  than  radiant/*  Below, 
the  wakening  city, 

••Cathedral,  tower  and  palace,   piazza  and 
street ; 
The  river  trailing  like  a  silver  cord 
Through  all." 

And,  where  the  romantic  old  palace  of  Gasa 
Guidi  holds  the  corner  of  a  narrow  street,  there 
is  a  stirring  of  sound  and  life  within  its  majestic 
mediaeval  rooms.  A  child's  tones  are  audible 
here,  and  a  man's  deep  notes  there  ;  and  a 
**  shrill,  sweet  tenuity  of  voice"  bespeaks  the 
presence  of  the  house's  mistress.  That  infinitely 
small,  infinitely  remarkable  personality,  Eliza- 
beth  Barrett  Browning,  has  begun    "another 
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blue  day," — and  a  short  time  sees  her  seated  at 
breakfast,  in  the  great  room  of  the  palazzo, 
her  husband  and  boy  beside  her. 

**The  woman  of  women,"  as  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau  has  termed  her,  is  a  most  slender,  fragile, 
ethereal  specimen  of  her  sex.  "The  smallest 
possible  amount  of  substance  encloses  her  soul," 
declared  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  wife,  **  I  was 
never  conscious  of  so  little  perishable  dust  in 
any  human  being."  Long  dark  curls,  drooping 
heavily  over  her  pale  small  face,  almost  conceal 
the  large  dark  eyes  through  which  her  passion- 
ate soul  looks  out, — those  eyes  of  extraordinary 
expressiveness  and  lustre.  The  rich,  bright 
colouring  which  was  her  conspicuous  charm  in 
youth,  is  wholly  vanished  under  the  touch  of 
prolonged  ill-health  :  so  that — 

**  It  seemed  no  sun  had  shone  on  me. 
So  many  seasons  I  had  forgot  my  spring  ; 
My  cheeks  had  pined  and  perished  from 

their  orbs. 
And  all  the  youth-blood  in  them  had  grown 

white 
As  dew  on  autumn  cyclamens  :  above 
My  eyes  and  forehead   answered  for   my 

face." 

{Aurora  Leigh). 
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What  now  remains  to  the  woman  of  middle-age, 
is  less  the  beauty  of  feature  than  *' the  loftier 
beauty  of  expression,"  which  renders  her  so 
singularly  attractive  to  all  who  know  her. 
Her  form,  inconceivably  slight  and  attenuated, 
appears  still  more  so  by  reason  of  her  habitual 
black  silk  dress.  Altogether,  what  with  her 
tiny,  exquisite  hands  and  feet,  high  sweet 
voice,  and  fairy-like  figure,  she  has  a  touch  of 
the  unearthly  about  her ;  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  another  human  frame  which  "seemed  so 
nearly  a  transparent  veil  for  a  celestial  and 
immortal  spirit."  Yet  this  delicate  little  crea- 
ture is  she  who,  flinging  aside  all  fetters  of 
physical  weakness  and  social  convention,  slipped 
out  of  her  father's  house  to  join  her  secretly- 
wedded  husband,  and  to  take  flight  with  him  by 
land  and  sea, — on  that  memorable  day  when, 
in  her  own  words,  "nobody  backed  me  except 
the  North  Wind  which  blew  us  vehemently  out 
of  England." 

But  the  erstwhile  hopeless  invalid,  the 
lonely  poetess  shut  up  in  one  shaded,  silent 
room  for  years,  is  now  a  devoted  wife,  a  happy 
mother  :   her  woman's  destiny  fulfilled,  and  all 
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the  simple  joy8  of  life  within  her  grasp.  For 
she  and  her  husband  are  ideally  mated.  **  A 
happier  home  and  a  more  perfect  union  than 
theirs,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  :  and  this  com- 
pleteness arises,  not  only  from  the  rare  qualities 
which  each  possesses,  but  from  their  adapta- 
tion to  each  other."  Moreover,  their  happiness 
is  crowned  in  the  possession  of  a  darling  child, 
Pennini,  as  his  pet  name  goes,  who,  in  his 
mother's  words,  is  like  **  a  rose  possessed  by  a 
fairy."  Pennini,  now  nine  years  old,  slim  and 
graceful  as  a  sprite,  is  the  very  embodiment  of 
grace  and  charm, — a  modern  Ariel,  "tricksy" 
and  delightful. 

In  Casa  Guidi, — "six  beautiful  rooms  and 
a  kitchen,  three  of  them  quite  palace  rooms," 
according  to  Mrs.  Browning, — this  contented 
family  are  "living  for  nothing  or  next  to 
nothing  ....  We  scarcely  spend  £300,"  she 
has  told  her  friend  Miss  Mitford,  "and  I  have 
every  luxury  I  ever  had,  and  which  it  would 
be  so  easy  to  give  up,  at  need  :  and  Robert 
wouldn't  sleep,  I  think,  if  an  unpaid  bill  dragged 
itself  by  chance  into  another  week."  Nor  does 
the  palazzo  itself  suggest  poverty  in  any  form : 
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rather,  a  refined  and  eclectic  abundance  of 
beautiful,  if  not  costly  things.  The  great 
drawing-room  in  which  they  are  sitting,  and 
which  Mrs.  Browning  inhabits  all  day  long,  is 
so  lofty  and  spacious  as  to  provide  almost  too 
massive  a  setting  for  her  dainty,  tiny  little 
person.  The  walls,  whence  pictures  of  saints 
look  down  out  of  ancient  carved  black  frames, 
are  hung  with  many-coloured  tapestries.  From 
solemn  bookcases,  filled  with  learned  books  ; 
small  tables,  piled  with  modern  volumes, — past 
heavy  antique  furniture,  quaint  old  mirrors, 
curiously- wrought  chairs, — by  busts,  casts,  por- 
traits, paintings  of  every  date, — the  eye  turns, 
through  dark  shadows  and  subdued  lights,  to 
the  flower-decked  balcony  without,  and  the  tall 
grey  church  of  San  Felice  opposite.  Quite 
unlike  anything  to  be  found  in  England :  and 
yet  not  wholly  Florentine,  for  people  of  such 
strong  individuality  as  the  Brownings  must 
perforce  imbue  their  surroundings  with  a 
certain  aura  of  distinction, — a  sense  of  some- 
thing unwonted  and  unusually  alluring. 

Breakfast  over,   Robert    Browning,   alert 
and  handsome,  leaves  the  room  with  his  light, 
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quick  step,  to  seclude  himself  awhile  in  his 
favourite  retreat, — the  "long-room,"  crowded 
with  plaster  casts  and  studies,  where  he  is  assid- 
uously labouring  to  profit  by  the  tuition  of  his 
friend  the  sculptor  Story.  For  he  is  not  writing 
much  at  present ;  only  very  fitfully.  ''Robert 
is  peculiar  in  his  ways  of  work  as  a  poet,"  his 
wife  has  observed,  "I  have  struggled  a  little 
with  him  on  this  point,  for  I  don't  think  him 
right ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  not  be  right  for 
mc.  Robert  waits  for  an  inclination  ;  works  by 
fits  and  starts  ;  he  can't  do  otherwise,  he  says." 
One  may  conjecture  that  the  reception — or  non- 
reception — of  his  poems  in  England,  is  hardly 
conducive  to  a  steady  output  of  work  ;  his  wife 
allows  as  much.  "The  treatment  in  England 
affects  him  materially  ...  I  don't  complain 
for  myself  of  an  unappreciating  public  ;  /  have 
no  reason  .  .  .  But,  the  blindness,  deafness,  and 
stupidity  of  the  English  public  to  Robert  are 
amazing."  Nevertheless,  she  heaves  a  little 
sigh  as  he  vanishes  out  of  sight.  For  she  is  a 
firm  believer  in  what  Balzac  called  **/«  patience 
angdique  du  genie,"  in  working  steadily, — not 
awaiting  the  desultory  descent  of  the  divine 
afflatus. 


THE    LOVE-BOATS. 

The  Maidens  lean  them  over 

The  waters  side  by  side, 
And  shun  each  other's  deepening  eyes, 

And  gaze  adown  the  tide, — 
For  each  within  a  little  boat 

A  little  lamp  hath  put, 
And  heaped  for  freight  some  lily's  weight, 

Or  scarlet  rose  half  shut. 

The  river  floweth  on. 

(A  Romance  of  the  Qanget.i 
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She  has  toiled  with  unremitting  industry 
of  brain  and  intensity  of  feeling,  since  the  time 
when,  as  a  young  girl,  she  threw  herself  with 
whole-souled  pathos  into  her  portrayal  of 
those  impassioned  watches  on  the  Ganges-bank, 
where 


The  Maidens  lean  them  over 

The  waters  side  by  side, 
And  shun  each  other's  deepening  eyes, 

And  gaze  adown  the  tide, — 
For  each  within  a  little  boat 

A  little  lamp  hath  put. 
And  heaped  for  freight  some  lily's  weight, 

Or  scarlet  rose  half  shut. 
The  river  floweth  on. 


Of  a  shell  of  cocoa  carven, 

Each  little  boat  is  made  ; 
Each  carries  a  lamp,  and  carries  a  flower, 

And  carries  a  hope  unsaid. 
And  when  the  boat  has  carried  the  lamp 

Unquenched,  till  out  of  sight. 
The    maidens    are    sure    that    love    will 
endure, — 

But  love  will  fail  with  light. 
The  river  floweth  on. 

(i4  Romance  of  the  Ganges,) 
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"If  I  fail  ultimately,**  she  has  avowed, 
**....  it  will  not  be  because  I  have  shrunk  from 
the  amount  of  labour-rwhere  labour  could  do 
anything.  I  have  worked  at  poetry — it  has  not 
been  with  me  reverie,  but  art  .  .  .  Poetry  has 
been  as  serious  a  thing  to  me  as  life  itself ;  and 
life  has  been  a  very  serious  thing  ;  there  has 
been  no  playing  at  skittles  for  me  in  either.** 
A  woman  who  in  her  twenties  was  publishing 
translations  from  ^schylus,  might  justly  claim 
the  credit  of  industry  ;  and  not  only  has  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning  laboured  with  a  high 
motive  and  indefatigable  resolve, — but  she  has 
undergone,  to  a  full  extent,  that  process  of  pang 
and  travail,  by  which  poets  are  shaped  to  their 
ends.  She  has  been  taught  to  know  bitter  pain 
of  mind  and  body,  paralysing  bereavement, 
anguish  of  hopes  deferred,  before  she  could 
realise,  in  their  entirety,  **  the  sublime  uses  of 
poverty  and  the  solemn  responsibility  of  the 
poet  ;**  and  has  told  the  tale  in  her  own  way, — 
thus : 

What  was  he  doing,  the  great  god  Pan, 

Down  in  the  reeds  by  the  river  ? 
Spreading  ruin  and  scattering  ban, 
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Splashing  and  paddling  with  hoofs  of  a  goat. 
And  breaking  the  golden  lilies  afloat 
With  the  dragon-fly  on  the  river. 

He  tore  out  a  reed,  the  great  god  Pan, 

From  the  deep  cool  bed  of  the  river  : 
The  limpid  water  turbidly  ran, 
And  the  broken  lilies  a-dying  lay, 
And  the  dragon-fly  had  fled  away, 

Ere  he  brought  it  out  of  the  river. 

High  on  the  shore  sat  the  great  god  Pan, 
While  turbidly  flowed  the  river  ; 

And  hacked  and  hewed  as  a  great  god  can. 

With  his  hard  bleak  steel  at  the  patient 
reed. 

Till  there  was  not  a  sign  of  the  leaf  indeed 
To  prove  it  fresh  from  the  river. 

He  cut  it  short,  did  the  great  god  Pan, 
(How  tall  it  stood  in  the  river !), 

Then  drew  the  pith,  like  the  heart  of  a  man, 

Steadily  from  the  outside  ring. 

And  notched  the  poor  dry  empty  thing 
In  holes,  as  he  sate  by  the  river. 
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"This  is  the  way,"  laughed  the  great  god 
Pan, 
(Laughed  while  he  sate  by  the  river), 
"The  only  way,  since  gods  began 
To  make  sweet  music,  they  could  succeed." 
Then,  dropping  his  mouth  to  a  hole  in  the 
reed. 
He  blew  in  power  by  the  river. 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  O  Pan ! 

Piercing  sweet  by  the  river  ! 
Blinding  sweet,  O  great  god  Pan ! 
The  sun  on  the  hill  forgot  to  die, 
And  the  lilies  revived,  and  the  dragon-fly 

Game  back  to  dream  on  the  river. 

Yet  half  a  beast  is  the  great  god  Pan, 
To  laugh  as  he  sits  by  the  river, 

Making  a  poet  out  of  a  man  : 

The  true  gods  sigh  for  the  cost  and  pain, — 

For  the  reed  which  grows  nevermore  again 
As  a  reed  with  the  reeds  in  the  river. 
(A  Musical  Instrument,) 

But  now,  Pennini,  climbing  upon  his 
mother's  couch,  and  ensconcing  himself  cosily 
beside  her,  preludes  his  lesson -time  with  a 
shower  of  kisses, — just  as  she  has  described  in 
Aurora  Leigh,  how 
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— I,  with  shut  eyes,  smile  and  motion  for 
The  dewy  kiss  that's  very  sure  to  come 
From  mouth  and  cheeks,  the  whole  child's 

face  at  once 
Dissolved  on  mine, — as  if  a  nosegay  burst 
Its  string  with  the  weight  of  roses  over- 
blown. 
And  dropt  upon  me, — 

and,  after  a  few  celestial  moments  of  such 
endearments  as  are  only  known  between 
mother  and  child,  she  sets  to  work  upon  the 
instruction  of  that  restless  little  spirit :  for  poets' 
children  must  do  their  lessons,  the  same  as  other 
folk.  And  although  Pennini  is  a  born  linguist, 
and  intelligent  beyond  his  years,  he  is  quite  as 
apt  to  fidget,  and  wriggle,  and  kick  his  heels, 
as  any  little  boy  that  ever  crept  like  snail  un- 
willingly to  school.  His  mother  devotes  an 
hour  and  a  half  daily  to  this  necessary  labour  of 
love,  and  it  is  quite  as  much  as  her  slender 
strength  permits.  But  she  is  not  one  to  be- 
grudge herself  in  anything  to  the  duty  of  the 
moment.  **  Ever  ready  to  accord  sympathy  to 
all,  taking  an  earnest  interest  in  the  most  in- 
significant and  humble  .   •   .  thoughtful  in  the 
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smallest   things    for    others,"    she    gives  little 
thought  to  herself. 

Pennini  dances  away  to  the  great  square  ante- 
room, with  its  large  pictures  and  pianoforte, 
and  there  takes  his  seat  to  tinkle  softly  up  and 
down  the  keys,  which  he  dignifies  by  the  name 
of  **  practice."  Mrs.  Browning,  left  to  herself, 
has  a  new  claimant  on  her  attention  :  for  her 
faithful  spaniel  Flush,  making  the  most  of 
opportunity,  curls  up  beside  her  on  the  sofa, 
and  indulges  in  all  the  outward  ebullitions  of 
canine  affection.  Flush,  a  gift  from  Miss 
Mitford,  has  a  most  absurd  resemblance  to  his 
present  mistress,  —  in  his  large  brown  eyes, 
long  silky  curls,  and  spirituelle  cast  of  counten- 
ance. "Flush  loves  me  to  the  height  and  depth 
of  the  capacity  of  his  own  nature,"  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing has  declared,  **if  I  did  not  love  him,  I  could 
love  nothing  ....  He  is  as  innocent  as  the 
first  dog  when  Eve  patted  him  ...  If  he  sees 
a  ghost  at  all,  it  is  of  a  little  mouse  which  he 
killed  oooe  by  accident ! " 

But  this  emaciated  invalid,  his  mistress,  has 
nothing   of  the   hypochondriac  in  her  nature. 
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She  can  dare  to  touch  the  tremendous  issues  of 
the  Drama  of  Exile :  to  raise  the  unanswerable 
questions  of  "Confessions,^* 

She,  —  this  puny,  feeble  creature,  —  can 
describe  with  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  personal 
experience,  that  final  and  tremendous  tragedy 
in  which  the  "Duchess  May"  justifies  her  life 
and  love  :  while  her  enemies  burst  through  the 
breaking  doors,  and  her  husband  reins  his  steed 
on  the  great  east  tower  : 

Back  he  reined  his  steed  back-thrown  on  the 
slippery  coping-stone : 

Toll  slowly. 

Back  the  iron  hoofs  did  grind  on  the  battlement 
behind 
Whence  a  hundred  feet  went  down. 

And  his  heel  did  press  and  goad  on  the  quiver- 
ing flank  bestrode, — 

Toll  slowly, 

"Friends  and  brothers,  save  my  wife  ! — 

Pardon  sweet,  in  change  for  life, — 
But  I  ride  alone  to  God. " 

Straight  as  if  the  Holy  name  had  upbreathed 
her  like  a  flame. 

Toll  slowly. 
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She  upsprang,   she  rose  upright, — in  his  selle 
she  sate  in  sight, 
By  her  love  she  overcame, 

And  her  head  was  on  his  breast,   where  she 
smiled  as  one  at  rest, — 

Toll  slowly, 

**  Ring,"  she  cried,  **  O  vesper-bell,  in  the  beech- 
wood's  old  chapelle ! 
But  the  passing-bell  rings  best." 

They  have  caught  out  at  the  rein,  which  Sir 
Guy  threw  loose — in  vain,— 

Toll  slowly. 

For  the  horse  in  stark  despair,  with  his  front 
hoofs  poised  in  the  air. 
On  the  last  verge  rears  amain. 

Now  he   hangs,   he    rocks    between,   and   his 
nosfrils  curdle  in  ! — 

Toll  slowly. 

And  he  shivers  head  and  hoof — and  the  flakes 
of  foam  fall  off", 
And  his  face  grows  fierce  and  thin. 

And  a  look  of  human  woe  from  his  staring  eyes 
did  go. 

Toll  slowly. 

And  a  sharp  cry  uttered  he,  in  a  foretold  agony 
Of  the  headlong  death  below, — 
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She  upsprang,  she  rose    upright, — in   his  selle    she 
sate  in  sight, 
By  her  love  she  overcame, 

And  her  head  was  on  his  breast,  where  she  smiled 
as  one  at  rest, — 

Toll  slowly. 

"  Ring,"  she  cried,  "  O  vesper-bell,  in  the  beechwood's 
old  chapelle ! 
But  the  passing-bell  rings  best." 

(Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May.) 
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And,   **Ring,  ring,  thou  passing-bell,"  still  she 
cried,  "  I'  the  old  chapelle  I"— 

Toll  slowly. 

Then  back-toppling,   crashing    back  —  a    dead 
weight  flung  out  to  wrack, 
Horse  and  riders  overfell. 


And  with  equal  art  she  can  convey  the  subse- 
quent effect  of  dead  calm, — the  lethargy  of 
reaction  after  that  culminating  stroke  on  which 
the  tempestuous  story  ends : 


Then,  O  spirits,  did  I  say,  ye  who  rode  so  fast 
that  day, — 

Toll  slowly. 

Did  star-wheels  and  angel-wings,  with  their  holy 
winnowings, 
Keep  beside  you  all  the  way  ? 

Though  in  passion  ye  would  dash,  with  a  blind 
and  heavy  crash. 

Toll  slowly. 

Up   against   the   thick-bossed    shield  of   God's 
judgement  in  the  field, — 
Though  your  heart  and  brain  were  rash,  — 
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Now,   your  will    is  all    unwilled — now,    your 
pulses  are  all  stilled! 

Toll  slowly. 

Now,  ye  lie  as  meek  and  mild  (whereso  laid)  as 
Maud  the  child, 
Whose  small  grave  to-day  was  filled. 

Beating  heart  and  burning  brow,  ye  are  very 
patient  now, 

Toll  slowly. 

And  the  children  might  be  bold  to  pluck  the 
kingcups  from  your  mould 
Ere  a  month  had  let  them  grow. 

And  you  let  the  goldfinch  sing  in  the  alder  near 
in  spring. 

Toll  slowly. 

Let  her  build  her  nest  and  sit  all  the  three  weeks 
out  on  it. 
Murmuring  not  at  anything. 

In  your  patience  ye  are  strong ;  cold  and  heat 
ye  take  not  wrong. 

Toll  slowly. 

When  the  trumpet  of  the  angel  blows  eternity's 
evangel. 
Time  will  seem  to  you  not  long. 
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Oh,  the  little  birds  sang  east,  and  the  little  birds 
sang  west, 

Toll  slowly. 

And  I  said  in  underbreath, — All  our  life  is  mixed 
with  death. 
And  who  knoweth  which  is  best  ? 

Oh,  the  little  birds  sang  east,  and  the  little  birds 
sang  west, 

Toll  slowly. 

And  I  smiled  to  think  God's  greatness  flowed 
around  our  incompleteness, — 
Round  our  restlessness.  His  rest. 

It  is  this  intimate  and  subtle  understanding, 
this  instinctive  knowledge  minus  experience, 
which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  poetry,  and  which  has  enabled  it  to 
lay  hold  so  strongly  upon  the  hearts  of  that  very 
British  public  which  her  husband  has  challenged 
as  **  ye  who  like  me  not  I " 

The  Cry  of  the  Children^  with  its  poignant 
human  sympathy,  is  already  bearing  a  definite 
result  in  the  reformation  of  evil  conditions  : 
these  simple  verses  are  more  potent,  perhaps, 
than  the  most  eloquent  oratory  or  the  most 
appalling  statistics. 
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Do  ye  hear  the  children  weeping,  O  my 
brothers, 

Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years  ? 

They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against 
their  mothers. 

And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 

The    young    lambs    are    bleating    in    the 
meadows, 

The  young  birds  are  chirping  in  the 
nest, 

The  young  fawns    are   playing    with    the 
shadows. 

The  young  flowers  are  blowing  toward 
the  west — 

But   the    young,    young  children,    O    my 
brothers. 

They  are  weeping  bitterly  ! 

They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the 
others. 

In  the  country  of  the  free. 


**  For  oh,"  say  the  children,  **  we  are  weary. 
And  we  cannot  run  or  leap  ; 

If  we  cared  for  any    meadows,    it    were 
merely 
To  drop  down  in  them  and  sleep. 
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Our  knees  tremble  sorely  in  the  stooping, 

We  fall  upon  our  faces,  trying  to  go  ; 
And,  underneath  our  heavy  eyelids  droop- 
ing, 

The  reddest  flower  would  look  as  pale 
as  snow ; 
For,  all  day,  we  drag  our  burden  tiring 

Through  the  coal-dark,  underground — 
Or,  all  day,  we  drive  the  wheels  of  iron 

In  the  factories,  round  and  round. 

"For,   all  day,   the    wheels  are  droning, 
turning, — 
Their  wind  comes  in  our  faces, — 
Till  our  hearts  turn, — our  head,  with  pulses 
burning. 
And  the  walls  turn  in  their  places : 
Turns  the  sky  in  the  high  window  blank 
and  reeling. 
Turns  the  long  light  that  drops  adown 
the  wall. 
Turn  the  black  flies  that  crawl  along  the 
ceiling. 
All  are  turning,  all  the  day,  and  we 
with  all. 
And  all  day,  the  iron  wheels  are  droning, 
And  sometimes  we  could  pray. 
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O    ye    wheels,"  (breaking  out  in  a  mad 
moaning), 

**  Stop  !  be  silent  for  to-day  ! " 

(The  Cry  of  the  Children,) 

The  woman  who  can  write  thus  is  no  **  idle 
singer  of  an  empty  day,"  but  one  to  whose 
passionate  mother-heart  one  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  whole  world  kin.  The  **  matchless 
earnestness"  which  has  been  adduced  as  the 
prominent  trait  of  her  conversation  and  her 
character,  finds  its  chief  outlet  in  her  work. 
**  While  my  poems  are  full  of  faults,"  she 
allows,  **  .  .  .  they  have  my  heart  and  life  iu 
them."  And  her  firm  conviction  that  every 
poem  **  should  have  an  object  and  a  significance," 
is  occasionally  apt  to  mar  the  artistic  effect  of  the 
whole.  The  desire  to  tag  on  a  moral — to  append 
a  **  didactic  dissertation,"  or  to  evoke  a  serious 
symbolism  from  a  mere  featherweight  of  fancy, 
does  not  always  make  for  beauty.  But  when 
she  reaches  her  topmost  pinnacle — when  the 
loveliness  of  thought  is  twinned  by  the  loveliness 
of  language,  and  both  are  pilgrims  to  some  lofty 
shrine  of  meaning  ;  then,  assuredly  she  achieves 
**8ome  golden  orb  of  perfect  song."    Such  are 
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those  consummate  utterances  of  love  in  all  its 
phases,  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese :  in  which 

"The  whole  strong  clamouring  of  a  vehe- 
ment soul 

Doth  utter  itself  distinct.    Earth's  crammed 
with  Heaven, 

And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God." 

These  Sonnets  may  be  taken  to  represent 
the  deepest  current  of  her  thought,  the  loftiest 
altitude  of  her  imagination, — always  on  a  higher 
plane  than  that  of  most  writers.  For  **  with 
her  everything  is  religion," — **  and  surely,"  she 
has  insisted,  **  it  should  be  the  gladness  and  the 
gratitude  of  such  as  are  poets  among  us,  that  in 
turning  towards  the  beautiful,  they  may  behold 
the  true  face  of  God."  In  Sonnets  from  the 
Portuguese  the  exquisite  gradations  of  human 
love  resolve  themselves,  as  it  were,  into  a 
mirror  wherein  *'  the  true  face  of  God"  is  always 
reflected  ;  and  only  in  Him  is  the  mortal  joy 
complete.  The  shadowy  figure  of  Death,  whose 
wings  brood,  vaguely  dusk,  over  these  noble 
sonnets,  becomes  transformed  and  irradiate  with 
celestial  light ;  and  the  lightest  word  or  look  of 
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love  appears  suffused  with  new  significance,  such 
as  only  the  initiated  can  fully  fathom, — yet  told 
with  a  tender  simplicity  of  language  that  knocks 
at  every  heart : 


First   time    he    kissed    me,   he    but    only 

kissed 
The  fingers  of  this  hand  wherewith  I  write ; 

And,  ever  since,  it  grew  more  clean  and 
white,  .  .  . 

Slow  to  world-greetings  .  .  ,  quick  with  its 
*Oh,  list,' 

When  the  angels  speak.    A  ring  of  amethyst 

I  could  not  wear  here,  plainer  to  my  sight. 

Than  that  first  kiss.     The  second  passed  in 
height 

The  first,  and  sought  my  forehead,  and  half 
missed. 

Half  falling  on  the  hair.  Oh,  beyond  meed ! 

That  was  the  chrism  of  love,  which  love's 
own  crown. 

With  sanctifying  sweetness,  did  precede. 

The  third  upon  my  lips  was  folded  down 

In    perfect,    purple    state ;     since    when, 
indeed, 

I  have  been  proud  and  said,   '  My  love,  my 
own!* 
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Meanwhile  the  **  stress  of  Tuscan  noon  "  is 
invading  even  this  cool  and  shadowed  room : 
Florence,  outside  the  window, 

**  Seems  to  seethe 
In  this  Medean  boilpot  of  the  sun, 
And  all  the  patient  hills  are  bubbling  round, 
As  if  a  prick  would  leave  them  flat." 

And  the  "fiery  threadpaper"  of  a  woman 
who  is  pouring  out  her  sensitive  heart  in  lines 
which  she  feels  to  her  very  finger-tips,  is  grow- 
ing exhausted  by  her  morning's  effort.  Not  the 
less  so,  that  the  political  poems  upon  which  she 
is  engaged,  by  the  very  fervour  which  they 
evoke,  tax  her  vitality  to  the  uttermost. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  stranger 
to  comprehend  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning's 
ardent  love  for  Italy.  She  has  become  **  more 
Italian  than  the  Italians  themselves,"  and  all  her 
patriots — rather  than  her  compatriots — find  a 
welcome  and  a  rendezvous  at  Casa  Guidi.  The 
fervency  of  her  feelings  is  redoubled  by  the 
unusual  setting  of  her  life — its  former  solitude, 
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and  present  comparative  isolation.  **A11  her 
feelings  on  political  subjects  are  intensified,  not 
only  by  her  woman's  impetuosity,"  it  has  been 
said,  **  but  by  the  circumstances  of  her  secluded 
life."  .  .  .  **  Her  judgments,  both  for  good  and 
bad,  seem  oftentimes  like  those  of  a  dweller  in 
some  city  convent  ....  She  is  at  once  forbear- 
ing and  dogmatic ;  willing  to  accept  differences, 
resolute  to  admit  no  argument  .  .  .  concerning 
things  of  which  (even  with  the  intuition  of 
genius)  she  can  know  little  .  .  .  No  aid  of 
books  or  friends  can  supply  that  daily  contact 
which  active  life  alone  can  give  .  .  .  She  is  with- 
out any  more  practical  knowledge  of  actual  life 
than  a  nun  might  be  when  after  long  years  she 
emerged  from  her  cloister  and  her  shroud."  So 
various  friends  have  described  her  ;  and  the 
truth  of  their  description  deepens  daily.  For 
the  famous  poetess  is  practically  almost  as  much 
of  a  recluse,  a  wife  and  mother  in  Gasa 
Guidi,  as  in  the  old  sepulchral  London  days. 
No  longer  is  she  able  for  visits  to  Vallombrosa, 
being  conveyed  in  a  grape-basket  without  wheels 
drawn  by  oxen,  or  "losing  herself  in  distant 
forests,  and  scrambling  on  mule-back  up  the 
sources  of  extinct  volcanoes,"    Her  precarious 
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hold  on  life  is  relaxing,  slowly  but  surely,  year 
by  year :  and  her  own  impetuosity  burns  her 
away  from  within.  Chiefly,  as  has  been  hinted, 
her  hopes  and  fears  for  Italy  are  absolutely 
wearing  her  out ;  and  she  has  pinned  her  faith  to 
a  broken  reed,  did  she  know  it  —the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  For  him,  as  the  potential  saviour 
of  Italy,  as  the  deus  ex  machina  who  shall  free 
the  land  from  shore  to  shore, — for  that  inscru- 
table and  untrustworthy  man,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  cherishes  the  most  astounding  admira- 
tion. Nothing  can  weaken  it,  nothing  cast 
a  doubt  upon  his  bona  fides:  the  sane,  sound 
reasoning  of  her  husband  does  not,  in  this  case, 
weigh  a  jot  against  her  desperate  belief.  And 
now  she  is  commemorating  his  deeds  in  lines 
unintelligible  to  ordinary  English  thought,  and 
hailing  him  as  a  hero,  because,  she  says, 

**  He  might  have  had  the  world  with  him. 
But  choose  to  side  with  suffering  men. 
And  had  the  world  against  him  when 
He  came  to  deliver  Italy. 

Emperor 

Evermore." 

(Napoleon  III.  in  Italy,) 
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Spent  with  the  emphasis  of  her  own 
ardour,  the  poetess  drops  her  pen  and  rests  her 
silky  head  upon  a  "spirit-small  hand,"  her  great 
eyes  still  glowing  with  the  thoughts  that  have 
fired  them.  At  that  moment  she  fulfils  to  the 
last  detail  her  husband's  description  of  his  "lyric 
love,  half  angel  and  half  bird,  and  all  a  wonder 
and  a  wild  desire."  And  so  he  thinks,  as,  gently 
entering  and  stooping  over  her,  he  calls  her  by 
her  pet  name  **  Ba,"  and  begs  her  to  desist  a 
while  from  work.  **  Montaigne  says  some- 
where," she  replies  with  quaint  humour,  "that 
to  stop  gracefully  is  sure  sign  of  high  race  in  a 
horse.  That  is  just  what  I  have  done  !"  and 
she  covers  up  her  manuscripts,  for  they  are 
never  obtrusively  in  evidence  while  not  in  use. 
Lunch  is  presently  awaiting  them ;  and  after- 
wards, through  the  fierce  heat  of  the  afternoon, 
Mrs.  Browning  rests  herself — more  or  less  reluc- 
tantly. 

After  four  o'clock,  she  is  open  to  receive 
visitors :  though,  indeed,  she  sometimes  post- 
pones being  visible  to  strangers  until  8  p.m. 
And  the  visitors,  who  are  expected,  duly  arrive, 
— rather  important  ones;  being  Nathaniel  Haw- 
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thorne  and  his  wife.  Oddly  enough,  Mrs. 
Browning's  popularity  in  America  is  greater 
than  in  England,  and  the  English  folk  who  call  at 
Gasa  Guidi  are  few  and  far  between,  compared 
with  the  constant  stream  of  American  poet- 
worshippers.  The  Hawthornes,  very  much 
impressed  with  everything  they  see,  from  vesti- 
bule to  drawing-room,  are  soon  seated  at  the 
long  narrow  table  placed  before  their  hostess's 
inveterate  sofa.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  that 
dark  silent  man  "of  spiritual  nature,  but  more 
like  a  gnome  than  a  sylph,"  becomes  lost  in 
admiration  of  Pennini,  who,  clad  in  a  buff  silk 
tunic  embroidered  with  white,  (for  although  nine 
years  old,  he  is  still,  according  to  early- Victorian 
custom,  in  frocks  and  socks !),  flits  about, 
**  graceful  as  Ganymede,"  and  hands  round  cake 
and  strawberries.  Other  visitors  soon  arrive  ; 
and  Robert  Browning,  who  seems  to  be  '*in  all 
parts  of  the  room  and  in  every  group  at  the 
same  moment,"  is  revealed  as  a  host  par  excel- 
lence^— cultured,  cordial,  full  of  robust  common- 
sense  combined  with  lofty  ideals.  Pennini 
sometimes  adds  his  childish  treble  to  the  talk ; 
sometimes  sits  down  and  apparently  enjoys  his 
own  meditations.      No  conversation    at  Casa 
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Guidi  can  ever  languish  for  want  of  material : 
still  less  can  it  proceed  for  very  long,  without 
inevitably  trending  towards  the  subject  which 
Mrs.  Browning  **  takes  so  terribly  to  heart,"  as 
one  of  her  friends  has  said.  Next  to  the  thought 
of  Italy,  her  whole  interest  is  at  present  focussed 
on,  and  absorbed  in,  Spiritualism  :  to  which, 
from  its  first  introduction,  she  has  lent  **an  ear 
as  credulous  as  her  trust  was  sincere  and  her 
heart  high-minded."  And  she  endorses  to  the 
full,  in  practice,  the  words  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes:  **  Life,  as  we  call  it,  is  nothing  but  the 
edge  of  the  boundless  ocean  of  existence  when 
it  comes  on  soundings.  In  this  view,  I  don't  see 
anything  so  fit  to  talk  about,  or  half  so  interest- 
ing, as  that  which  relates  to  the  innumerable 
majority  of  our  fellow-creatures,  the  dead-living, 
who  are  hundreds  of  thousands  to  one  of  the  live- 
living  and  to  whom  we  all  potentially  belong, 
though  we  have  got  tangled  for  the  present  in 
some  parcels  of  fibrine,  albumen,  and  phosphates, 
that  keep  us  on  the  minority  side  of  the  house." 
To  a  woman  who  confesses  that  *'  most  of  my 
events,  and  nearly  all  my  intense  pleasures, 
have  passed  in  thoughts,"  this  subject  is  one  of 
extraordinary  fascination;    and   her  husband's 
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profound  disbelief  is  a  trouble  to  her.  Truth  to 
tell,  he  makes  no  secret  of  it,  and  the  author  of 
Mr,  Sludge  the  Medium  need  say  little  more  to 
demonstrate  his  opinions.  However,  through 
sheer  force  of  habit,  he  joins  with  energy  in  the 
general  discussion,  taking  a  directly  opposite 
view  to  his  wife :  and  when  the  argument,  which 
both  seem  to  enjoy,  has  left  oflf  exactly  at  the 
point  where  it  began,  the  guests  adroitly  turn 
the  conversation  upon  those  poems  of  their 
hostess  which  are  founded  upon  a  supernatural 
motifs  notably  the  Lay  of  the  Brown  Rosary,  To 
her,  it  may  be,  there  is  but  little  diflFerence 
between  the  human  and  the  superhuman :  be- 
tween dreams  and  realities :  so  abnormally  thin 
is  the  thread  of  mortality  which  binds  her  to 
terrestrial  facts.  As  she  has  expressed  it, 
**  Poetry  is  essentially  truthfulness,  and  the  very 
incoherences  of  poetic  dreaming  are  but  the 
struggle  and  the  strife  to  reach  the  true — the 
unknown."  Therefore,  the  story  of  the  Brown 
Rosary  may  be  considered  that  of  a  dream ;  yet 
**  If  you  please  to  call  it  a  dream,"  the  authoress 
quotes  Cowley,  **  I  shall  not  take  it  ill,  because 
the  father  of  poets  tells  us,  even  dreams,  too, 
are  from  God."    The  plot  is  one  of  the  most 
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remarkable  in  the  English  language  :  that  of  a 
compact  between  a  living,  loving  maiden, 
agonising  to  retain  her  life  and  love — and  an 
unholy  Elemental  of  the  Darkness. 


Evil  Spirit : 
Who  told  thee  thou  wast  called  to  death  ? 

Onora  in  sleep : 

I  sate  all  night  beside  thee — 
The  gray  owl  on  the  ruined  wall  shut  both  his 

eyes  to  hide  thee, 
And   ever  he  flapped    his    heavy   wing,   all 

brokenly  and  weak, 
And  the  long  grass  waved  against  the  sky, 

around  his  gasping  beak ! 
I  sate   beside   thee   all   the   night,  while  the 

moonlight  lay  forlorn. 
Strewn  round  us  like  a  dead  world's  shroud, 

in  ghastly  fragments  torn. 
And  through  the  night,  and  through  the  hush, 

and  over  the  flapping  wing, 
We    heard    beside    the    heavenly    gate    the 

angels  murmuring  : — 
We  heard  them  say,  *'  Put  day  to  day,  and 

count  the  days  to  seven. 


ONORA  AND  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  NUN. 

I  sate  all  night  beside  thee— 

The  gray  owl  on  the  ruined  wall  shut  both  his  eyes 

to  hide  thee 

I  vowed  to  thee  on  rosary   (dead  father,  look 

not  so !) 
I  would  not  thank  God  in  my  weal,  nor  seek  God 

in  my  woe. 

(Lay  of  the  Broton  Boaary.) 
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And  God  will  draw  Onora  up  the  golden 

stairs  of  Heaven ; 
And  yet  the  Evil  ones  have  leave  that  purpose 

to  defer, 
For  if  she  has  no  need  of  Him,  He  has  no 

need  of  her." — 

Evil  Spirit: 
Speak  out  to  me,  speak  bold  and  free. 

Onorat  in  sleep : 

And  then  I  heard  thee  say, 
"  I  count  upon  my  rosary  brown  the  hours 

thou  hast  to  stay ! 
Yet  God  permits  us  Evil  ones  to  put  by  that 

decree. 
Since  if  thou  hast  no  need  of  Him,  He  has  no 

need  of  thee — 
And  if  thou  wilt  forgo  the  sight  of  angels,* 

verily 
Thy  true  love  gazing  on  thy  face,  shall  guess 

what  angels  be. " 


I  vowed  upon  thy  rosary  brown,  this  string 
of  antique  beads. 
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By  charnel    lichens    overgrown,    and    dank 

among  the  weeds, 
This  rosary  brown,  which  is  thine  own,— lost 

soul  of  buried  nun, 
Who,  lost  by  vow,  wouldst  render  now  all 

souls  alike  undone, — 
I  vowed   upon   thy  rosary  brown, — and   till 

such  vow  should  break, 
A  pledge  always  of  living  days,   'twas  hung 

around  my  neck — 
I  vowed  to  thee  on  rosary  (dead  father,  look 

not  so !) 
/  would  not  thank  God  in  my  weal,  nor  seek  God 

in  my  woe, 

(The  Lay  of  the  Brown  Rosary.) 


In  this,  as  in  almost  all  her  poems,  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning  has  worked  out  her  invariable 
theory  of  life — that  humanity  is  purified  and 
made  perfect  by  suffering,  by  suffering  only — 
that 

Knowledge  by  suffering  entereth. 
And  Life  is  perfected  by  Death ! 

This  is  the  text  of  all  she  has  ever  written, — 
from  the  exquisite  tenderness  of  Cowper^s  Grave 
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to  the  hard-won  joy  in  which  Aurora  Leigh 
looks  heavenward  with  her  blind  lover  .  .  * 


Evening  closes  in  ;  the  guests  are  gone ;  the 
small  black-robed  figure  stands  upon  the  flower- 
breathing  balcony,  leaning  on  her  husband's 
arm,  and  watching  the  dusk  droop  downward 
over  Florence,  as  she  has  watched  it  so  many 
happy  nights.  Often  she  has  noted,  with 
delicate  details  of  perception,  how 

The  heavens  were  making  room  to  hold  the 

night. 
The  sevenfold    heavens   unfolding    all  their 

gates 
To  let  the  stars  out  slowly  .  .  . 
The  purple  and  transparent  shadows  slow 
Had  filled  up  the  whole  valley  to  the  brim. 
And  flooded  all  the  city,  which  you  saw 
As  some  drowned  city  in  some  enchanted  sea. 
....  Then  a  kiss 

As  long  and  silent  as  the  ecstatic  night. 
And  deep,  deep,  shuddering  breaths,  which 

meant  beyond 
Whatever  could  be  told  by  word  or  kiss  .... 
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I  fain  would  write  it  down  here  like  the  rest, 
To  keep  it  in  my  eyes,  as  in  my  ears. 
The  heart's  sweet  scripture,  to  be  read  at  night 
When  weary,  or  at  morning  when  afraid, 
And  lean  my  heaviest  oath  on  when  I  swear 
That,  when  all's  done,  all  tried,  all  counted 

here. 
All  great  arts,  and  all  good  philosophies, 
This  love  just  puts  its  hand  out  in  a  dream 
And  straight  outstretches  all  things. 

{Aurora  Leigh,) 


And  the  last  and  sweetest  treasure  for  that  hand 
of  love  to  grasp,  is  now  awaiting  her, — the  sight 
of  her  sleeping  child.  She  makes  her  way  to 
his  bedside,  and  bends  above  her  darling  son : 
she  has  already  drawn  his  likeness  as  he  lies 
there, 

Warm  and  moist  with  life 
To  the  bottom  of  his  dimples, — to  the  ends 
Of  the  lovely  tumbled  curls  about  his  face  .  .  . 
He  saw  his  mother's  face,  accepting  it 
In  change  for  heaven  itself  with  such  a  smile 
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As  might  have  well  been  learnt  there, — never_ 

moved, 
But  smiled  on,  in  a  drowse  of  ecstasy. 
So  happy  (half  with  her  and  half  with  heaven) 
He  could  not  have  the  trouble  to  be  stirred, 
But  smiled  and  lay  there.   Like  a  rose,  I  said? 
As  red  and  still  indeed  as  any  rose, 
That  blows  in  all  the  silence  of  its  leaves, 
Content,  in  blowing,  to  fulfil  its  life. 
.  .  .  She  leaned  above  him,  (drinking  him  as 

wine) 
In  that  extremity  of  love,  'twill  pass 
For  agony  or  rapture  ..." 

(^Aurora  Leigh.) 


And  thus,  compassed  by  a  sense  of  perpetual 
benediction,  of  strength  made  perfect  in  weak- 
ness, of  life  as  *'  a  continual  sacrament  to  man, 
since  Christ  brake  the  daily  bread  of  it  in  His 
hands," — Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  ends  her 
day. 

More  softly  than  the  dew  is  shed, 
Or  chord  is  floated  overhead, 
He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 
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And  while  the  midsummer  stars  of  Italy  blaze 
above  Amo,  and  the  long  warm  twilight  turns 
northward  towards  the  dawn,  those  who  have 
been  privileged  to  speak  with  her  are  musing 
in  her  own  phrases : 

You  have  shown  me  truths, 
O  June-day  friend,  that  help  me  now  at  night, 
When  June  is  over  !  truths  not  yours  indeed. 
But  set  within  my  reach  by  means  of  you. 

(^Aurora  Leigh.) 
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